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; Economic programme 
’ in danger ‘unless 
budget is cut soon’ 


By AVI TEMK1N 
and ASHER WALLFISH 
Jerusalem Post Reporters 

Government expenditure could 
exceed budget limits by some S500 
million even before the fiscal year 
begins, on April 1, Aharon Fogel. 
head of the Tresury’s budget depart¬ 
ment warned the cabinet yesterday. 
He urged the ministers to take im¬ 
mediate measures to check spending 
and not risk upsetting the economic 
stabilization plan. 

With that in mind, the cabinet 
agreed to complete steps within the 
week aimed at implementing 17 
budget-balancing proposals Fogel 
bad presented. The proposals had 
been agreed to earlier by the cabinet 
in principle, but no action had been 
taken to put them into effect. 

The proposals include most of the 
proposed cuts and levies that caused 
public controversy when they were 
approved by the cabinet some 
months a«o: an education levy; a tax 
on old-age pensions, children allo¬ 
wances and maternity grants; the 
abolition of the one-quarter tax cre¬ 
dit point granted to childless work¬ 
ers; a reduction in seniority incre¬ 
ments for old-age allowances. 

The cabinet decided on a six- 
month extension on the existing leg¬ 
islation taxing child allowances to 
families with three children, whose 


Sharon mediates as 
Levy softens stand 



By SARAH HON1G 
Post Political Correspondent 
TEL AVTV. - Deputy Premier 
David Levy indicated yesterday that 
if he were invited to confer with Vice 
Premier Yitzhak Shamir, he would, 
accept. It is thought in Herut that the 
first meeting between the two rivals 
since last week’s blow-up at the party 
convention may be imminent. 

Levy is said to have been mollified 
somewhat yesterday by his ally Ariel 
Sbarbn. - 

Sharon yesterday appointed him¬ 
self go-between in Herut and confer¬ 
red with the party’s warring leaders 
with the aim of reconvening the 
aborted convention for one day, dur¬ 
ing which it would approve pre¬ 
determined arrangements for the di- 


Finnish FM 
to take up 
Israel ideas 
with Soviets 

Jerusalem Post Reporter 

Finnish Foreign Minister Paavo 
Vayrynen has agreed to take up with 
the Soviet government a proposal by 
Israel to improve relations with the 
Soviet Union and to raise the ques¬ 
tion of increasing the rate of emigra¬ 
tion of Soviet Jews. 

Israel's requests to that effect are 
understood to have been made in 
two separate tite-a-iite meetings 
Vayrynen had yesterday and Friday 
with Prime Minister Shimon Peres 
and with Foreign Minister Yitzhak 
Shamir respectively. 

Stating yesterday that he was 
asked to “do what he could" on 
these two issues of improving Soviet- 
Israelrelations and increasing Soviet 
Jewish emigration, Vayrynen stres¬ 
sed that he was not acting in any 
mediating role and that the requests 
were raised “outside the official 
negotiations” he had here. 

Summing up his three-day official 
visit here, the first of a F inn i sh 
foreign minister to Israel, Vayrynen 
said he was very satisfied with what 
he termed ‘Srery interesting and use¬ 
ful" discussions with representatives 
of the Israel government. 

“We had no problems at all re¬ 
garding bilateral issues, such as ex¬ 
panding trade and economic rela¬ 
tions and cultural exchange." he 
said. 

Stressing Finland’s special atti¬ 
tude towards Israel and its deep 
appreciation of the “immeasurable 
sufferings of the Jewish people at tbe 
hands of the Nazis,” Vayrynen did 
not, however, hide the remaining 
differences between Helsinki and 
Jerusalem over Middle East policy. 

He said he bad turned down a 
request by Shamir to change Fin¬ 
land’s attitude towards the PLO, 




“balanced approach of neutrality. 
Vaviynen was emphatic regarding 
the* need to include tbe PLO in any 
Middle East peace negotiations as 
the most important—though not the 
(Continued on Pag* 2, Cd.2) 
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vision of power. 

According to Sharon's plan, the 
one-day second session would be 
scheduled in early April, a few days 
before the Labour Party's conven¬ 
tion. 

After yesterday’s cabinet session. 
Sharon met for balf-an-hour with 
Shamir and then with Levy. 

Sharon is said to have assured 
Levy that he would not end his ad 
hoc alliance with Him and would not 
join forces with Shamir to isolate 
Levy and perhaps even drive him out 
of tbe party. 

Sources close to Levy told The 
Jerusalem Post they feared Shamir’s 
aim was to expel Levy, as Menachem 
Begin had expelled his Herat rivals. 

(Continued on back page) 



Saadi Arabia’s Ahmed ZaU 
Yaman i studies his. worry beads 
as Opec ministers meet in Geneva 
to discuss how to deal with the 
recent collapse of oil prices. 
Report page 6 . (Reuter) 
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main breadwinner earns at least NIS 
1,600. 

Prime Minister Peres requested 
that Justice Minister Moshe Nissim, 
Energy Minister Moshe Shahal and 
Minister-without-Portfolio Moshe 

BULLETIN 

By BARBARA AMOUYAL 

The bullet-riddled body of Sufuan 
Dahar, a major suspect In the Janu¬ 
ary 30 murder of police intelligence 
officer Avraham Biyazi, was disco¬ 
vered late last night by a special 
police search team in a cave near 
Azarim near East Jerusalem. A 
Kalashnikov rifle suspected by police 
of being tbe murder weapon, was 
found nearby. 

Dahar, 23, is suspected of having 
been an accomplice of Omar Faraj, 
who was arrested in his Silwan home 
balf-an-hour after the murder. Police 
suspected that Dahar sat in tbe pas¬ 
senger seat of tbe car from which 
Biyazi was ambushed and shot oat- 
side Jaffa Gate. 

Dahar bad been missing since 
then. 

Arens iron out the difficulties en¬ 
tailed in tbe cuts at the coalition 
level and see to the legislation 
needed to implement the measures. 

(Continued on Page 2, Col. 6) 


Peres blocks 
plan to sack 

1,500 state 
workers 

By AVITEMKIN 
Post Economic Reporter 

Bowing to pressure in the cabinet. 
Prime Minister Peres has blocked 
several proposals for cuts in govern¬ 
ment operations raised by Ministers 
without Portfolio Moshe Arens and 
Yigael Hurvitz. 

Last July, Hurvitz and Arens were 
asked by the cabinet to find ways to 
cut the civil service work-force by 
2,000 by negotiating with tbe minis¬ 
ters to curtail certain of their minis¬ 
tries' operations. The two drafted 
several proposals calling for the dis¬ 
missal of some 1,500 workers from 
the public sector but soon found that 
they lacked the authority to imple¬ 
ment tbe cuts. According to sources, 
the two asked to be granted tbe 
status of a ministerial committee, 
which would have made their prop¬ 
osals binding. The sources said Peres 
flatly rejected the idea, and refused 
even to include their request on the 
cabinet agenda. 

. The recommendations included 
merging government companies 
dealing with tourism; implementing 
efficiency measures in the Public 
Works Department; dismissing 250 
workers from the Mekorot water 
company, and additional workers in 
the educational system; and trails- 
. forming the Military Industries into 
a government corporation, instead 
of a budgeted body within the De¬ 
fence Ministry. 

Arens told The Jerusalem Post 
yesterday that pressure bad been 
exerted on Peres not to agree to the 
cuts. He said he believed Peres 
favoured such moves, but that other 
ministers' original enthusiasm for the 
cuts had cooled. 


Iraqi planes hit 
Iranian base 

BAGHDAD (Reuter). - Iraqi war¬ 
planes launched a surprise raid on an 
Iranian military base near Abvaz in 
western Iran early yesterday des¬ 
troying 500 armoured vehicles, 
many of them t anks , a military 
spokesman claimed here. 

He said 56 fighter-bombers took 
part in the raid and that a rocket 
battery was also destroyed and a 
large number of Iranian soldiers kil¬ 
led. All the aircraft returned safely, 
the spokesman said. 

(See story below) 


Conservatives may scrape absolute majority 

Razor-edge finish in French poll 


By PAUL CHUTKOW 

Jerusalem Post Correspondent 

PARIS. - French voters turned 
away from five years of Socialist 
government yesterday and edged 
a group of conservative parties 
towards an apparent majority in 
the next National Assembly. 

The main conservative parties 
appeared to be close to being able to 
form a government without the sup¬ 
port of' the extreme right-wing 
National From Party of Jean Marie 
LePen. 

But the National Front provided 
the biggest surprise, winning over 10 
per cent of the vote and some 33 
seats in the next assembly. 

The Communist Party, by con¬ 
trast, appeared headed for an histor¬ 
ic low of less than 10 per cent of the 
vote. 

President Francois Mitterrand's 
Socialist Party, after sweeping to 
power in 1981. when they won an 
absolute majority in parliament, 
seemed to have been reduced to 210 
seats in tbe next 577-seat assembly. 
While the Socialists remain the 
largest single parry in France, sever¬ 
al conservative leaders last night 
characterized the vote as a rejection 
of five years of Socialist government 
and policies. 

Mitterrand still has two years to go 
in his seven-year term. He had said 

I that if the opposition won be would 
name a premier from its ranks. 

If tbe rigbr does manage to put 
together a government it will be tbe 
first time since the Fifth Republic 
was established in 1958 that a presi¬ 
dent must govern with a hostile par¬ 
liament. 

Mitterrand will still have the final 
word on the next prime minister. Of 
the two main opposition parties, the 
biggest victor seems to have been the 

Rabin: Areas residents 
can’t act alone 

TEL AVTV (Itim). - Leaders from 
among the local residents of the 
administered areas cannot be the 
only Arabs to whom this country' 
turns to solve the Israeli-Palestinian 
conflict. Defence Minister Yitzhak 
Rabin said here last night. 

He added that although the two 
main parties in the national unity 
government disagreed over the final 
disposition of Judea,. Samaria and 
the Gaza Strip, that had not inter¬ 
fered with day-to-day operations. 


Shot tourist: Did Negev 
gunman strike twice? 


By LIORA MORJGEL 

BEERSHEBA. - Police investi¬ 
gating the shooting of West German 
tourist Miriam Stucker last Friday 
believe she may have been attacked 
by the man who shot an 18-year-old 
woman soldier here last August. 

Stucker. 20, was left for dead in an 
orchard near Kibbutz Revivim, 
where she was found on Saturday 
afternoon. Yesterday die was still 
unconscious and in critical condition 
in tbe intensive care unit at Soroka 
Hospital here. 

She was identified yesterday even¬ 
ing by her boyfriend, a German who 
works on the experimental Naba¬ 
tean farm in the Negev. 

Though police are keeping some 
aspects of the inquiry under wraps, 
they have pointed to a number of 
glaring similarities between the 
shooting of Stucker and last year’s 
attack on the soldier. A separate 
team has been set up to investigate 
the latest shooting, to keep all inves¬ 
tigative avenues open. 

Both Stucker and the soldier had 
been hitchhiking in the South. 
Stucker was apparently not raped, 
neither was the soldier. But both had 
been shot in the bead and left for 


dead in an out-of-the-way spot. 

Both crimes were committed on a 
Friday afternoon; and in both cases, 
the bags containing the women's 
personal belongings, and all iden¬ 
tifying documents, were missing. 

Stacker's skull was fractured, 
apparently by a gunshot, and she had 
also beep shot in the band, a hospital 
spokeswoman said yesterday. She 
has not been operated on. 

The police believe that the attack¬ 
er lives in the area. They appealed to 
the public to Teport any suspicious 
movements in the area last Friday to 
the Negev police, (telephones 057- 
37444 or 33451.) 

Two volunteers at Revivim have 
told the police that they heard shots 
from the orchard on Friday after¬ 
noon . Afterwards, they saw a man of 
about 30 and about 1.80 metres tall, 
get into a white car and leave the 
site. But investigators do not have 
enough information to put together 
a picture of tbe gunman. 

Two composite portraits of the 
man believed to be responsible for 
shooting the soldier last August were 
circulated la^t year. Thousands of 
men were detained and cars check¬ 
ed, but with no conclusive result. 


Casualty figure may be as high as a million 

Iran - Iraq: Another 30 years war? 


WKIikl.y 

INSIDE TODAY 


FAW, Occupied Iraq (AP). - 
Along the layer-cake barricades of 
sandbags and tree trunks, two weeks 
after Iran seized Iraq’s desolate Faw 
peninsula, an Iraqi soldier's body lay 
rotting, a recent recruit in an army of 
the dead - of 500,000, or 700,000, or 
perhaps a milli on slaughtered in the 
endless Persian Gulf war. 

The Iran-Iraq conflict has sput¬ 
tered and raged for SVi years. It is 
one'of the costliest confrontations of 
this generation. Everywhere it offers 
scenes of pathos: 

In Teheran hospitals, young men 
coated with burns hack and wheeze 
from tbe effects of poison gas. 

On the streets outside, men with 
missing Hmbs dump along on crutch¬ 
es. 

In Baghdad, orange-and-white 
taxis stream back from the front 
lines, coffins lashed to their tops. 

Some Iranian offidals speak of the 
war lasting 20 or 30 years. Iraq’s 
Foreign MinisterTareq Aziz has said 
his nation is prepared for 20 years of 
war. 

. Said a cabinet minister in one 
Arab nation, “In 15 years or so both 


sides will wake up to the enormity of 
their human losses and realize a 
whole generation has been sacri¬ 
ficed.” 

Iran’s Shi’ite patriarch. Ayatollah 
Ruboliah Khomeini, preaches that 
tbe war cannot end until Iraqi Presi¬ 
dent Saddam Hussein is toppled. 
Many Iranians, soldiers and civi¬ 
lians, repeat Khomeini’s vow. 

In the bazaar in Ahhwa2, the 
Iranian city nearest the southern 
wazfront, a young man told a visitor 
Iran is fighting ll to get rid of Sad¬ 
dam.” 

He carried a small chil d on his 
right arm, and with his left he pulled 
bade his shirt collar to reveal a scar, 
15 centimetres long and still pink, on 
his shoulder and chest. 

"You see, I have been to the war," 
he said. “I am ready to go back.” 

Exactly how many men have been 
to tbe front or been killed, wounded 
or captured, remains uncertain. 

Estimates of the dead from fore¬ 
ign military analysts range from 1 
milli on - 700,000 of them Iranian - 
to 350,000. Each side's propaganda 


puts the other's casualties much 
higher. 

Diplomats and Arab offidals in¬ 
terviewed ip the gulf region general¬ 
ly agree that three Iranians have died 
for every Iraqi. They also codcut on 
an estimate for prisoners: 50,000 
Iranians and 100,000 Iraqis. 

Mach about the war remains a 
mystery because the two govern¬ 
ments offer little verifiable informa¬ 
tion. Journalists and other outsiders 
are allowed only infrequent and res¬ 
tricted access to the warfront. 

Even the lower casualty esti¬ 
mates are fearsome, especially for 
Iraq, which has a population of only 
14.5-milKon. Iran, with 42.5 million 
people, has taken advantage of grea¬ 
ter numbers in battle against the 
better-equipped Iraqi army. 

In the two capitals, giant cranes 
Stand sflent on the sites of deferred 
development projects. A foreign di¬ 
plomat in Iran said industry there is 
operating at as little as 25 per cent of' 
capadty. A diplomat in Baghdad 
estimated that the two countries 
together spend SI .5 billion a month 
on the war. 
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Neo-Gaullist leader Jacques Chirac casts his ballot in the town hall in 
Sarram, central France, under a picture of his Socialist rival. 
President Mitterrand. (Reuter) 


neo-GaulIist Rally for the Republic 
led by Paris mayor Jacques Chirac, 
considered the front runner for the 
premiership. 

Chirac's party and the French 
Democratic Union, affiliated with 
former president Valery Giscard 
D’Estaing. were reportedly headed 
to secure together a total of 289 
seats, exactly the figure needed for 
an absolute majority. According to 
computer projections released 
shortly before midnight, another six 
independent conservative candi¬ 
dates could also be elected. That 
would put tbe main conservative 
parties well ahead. 

Tbe two main parties last night 


reaffirmed as a matter of principle 
that they would not govern with the 
National Front, even if it held the 
balance of power. They have conde¬ 
mned what they view as the racist 
campaign themes of that party. 

The forecasts were based on polls 
taken at a selection of voting stations 
across France and on partial results 
from areas where polls dosed early. 

Commentators said it appeared 
that the government's handling of 
the hostage crisis in Lebanon "had 
failed to influence the voting, de¬ 
spite the way it overshadowed the 
campaign‘s final week. 

In election statements over televi¬ 
sion last night, right wing leaders 


claimed a relative victory, but bitter¬ 
ly accused President Mitterrand of 
robbing them of a comfortable 
majority by switching to a system of 
proportional representation. 

The tone of the television state¬ 
ments augured ill for the compli¬ 
cated period of “cohabitation" that 
France is probably now entering. 
Socialist Party chief Lionel Jospin 
and several other Sodalist leaders 
took solace in their party's remain¬ 
ing the largest single party in France. 
They predicted divisions and infight" 
ing among the two main conserva¬ 
tive parties, even though they had 
campaigned on a formally joint plat¬ 
form and agreement to govern. 

Francois Leotard, a young con¬ 
servative star being mentioned as a 
potential minister of defence, 
emphasized that the election had 
proved that tbe 1981 “union of the 
left" was now “a thing of the past.” 

Several commentators joined 
Leotard in noting that the combined 
Socialist-Communist total of some 
42 per cent represented a sharp de¬ 
cline from the 1981 figures when the 
left swept to power, ending 23 years 
of conservative rule. 

There was concern about a light 
voter turnout, and the splintering 
effect of the proportional voting. 
Several conservative leaders ex¬ 
pressed concern that if they could 
not form a government with an abso¬ 
lute majority, France might face a 
period of uncertainty and confusion 
similar to the ill-fated Fourth Re¬ 
public in the 1950s. 

The conservatives have promised 
to abandon proportional representa¬ 
tion in favour of some clearer ballot-. 
ing system, but their own slender 
majority raised questions about their 
(Continued on Page 2, Col. 4) 


Swiss say ‘No’ to membership in UN 


BERN. - Swiss voters yesterday 
overwhelmingly defeated a 
government-sponsored proposal to 
seek UN membership. 

The referendum followed weeks 
of intensive debate. 

Final figures showed that 75.7 per 
cent of voters were against joining 
and 24.3 per cent were in favour. 
None of the 26 cantons voted to join 
the UN. 

Geneva, home of tbe European 
UN headquarters as well as head 


offices of most of the UN specialized 
agencies, rejected proposed mem¬ 
bership with a vote of 69.8 to 30.2. 

The Geneva office of the *JN 
employs 4.000 staff, nearly 400 of 
them Swiss, and contributes an esti¬ 
mated $220 million annually to local 
coffers. 

The government had campaigned 
vigorously in favour of the UN mem¬ 
bership. 

Christoph Blocher. co-president 
of the Swiss Action Committee 


. against UN membership and a mem¬ 
ber of parliament, praised the vote 
as “a good indication that the Swiss 
people understand they shouldn't 
fool around with their country’s 
armed neutrality and sovereign¬ 
ty.” Voter turnout in 17 cantons 
was above 50 per cent, reaching 75 
per cent in one. and was between 36 
and 49 per cent in the rest. 

To be approved, the proposal 
needed approval of a majority of both 
the cantons and the popular vote. 
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New Swedish premier is friend of Israel - Peres 


THE WEATHER , 


Forecast: Partly doudy to dear. 

Yesterday’s Yesterday's Today’s 



Humidity 

Min-Max 

Max 

Jerusalem 

41 

7-17 

17 

Golan 

40 

7-17 

17 

Safad 

55 

7-16 

16 

Haifa Port 

to 

14-19 

19 

Tiberias 

32 

13-23 

23 

Nazareth 

5b 

11-22 

21 

Alula 

56 

10-22 

22 

Shomroo 

41 

10-19 

19 

Tel Aviv 

55 

12-20 

20 

B~G Airport 

56 

11-20 

21 

Jericho 

28 

13-27 

27 

Gaza 

7b 

11-19 

19 

Bcershcba 

2N 

8-20 

21 

Eilat 

24 

13-27 

27 


SOCIAL & PERSONAL 


President Chaim Herzog yesterday 
received the foreign minister of Fin¬ 
land, Paavo Vayrynen, at Beit 
Hanassi. He also basted a delegation 
of top businessmen from Miami 
headed by Jeb Bush, son of the U.S. 
Vice President George Bush. Her¬ 
zog also held a reception for partici¬ 
pants in the international workshop 
on “Historical Sites and Preserva¬ 
tion of Tradition." 

Furnish Foreign Minister Paavo 
Vayrynen yesterday visited the Heb¬ 
rew University of Jerusalem, where 
he spoke as a guest of the Harry S 
Truman Research Institute. 

Tourism Minister Avraham Sharir 
last week visited the department for 
hotel trades and banqueting of the 
Wizo~France municipal vocational 
secondary school'; Tef 'Aviv, where 
he Was received -by- world Wizo 
scboals : "d2paKrritrrt ehafrmdir DlriS 
Czemobilsky. 

The opening session of a conference 
on the Role of Courts in Society at 
the Hebrew University yesterday in¬ 
cluded the award of an honorary 
fellowship to Justice Harry A. 
Blackmun of the U.S. Supreme 
Court. 

The fortnightly interview evening 
sponsored by the Journalists Asso¬ 
ciation is to take place at Beit Agron, 
Jerusalem, at 9 p.m. tomorrow. The 
event is open to the public. 


CGS to serve extra year 

The cabinet yesterday "took 
note" of Defence Minister Rabin's 
announcement that the term of 
Chief of General Staff Rav-AJuf 
(lieur.-general) Moshe Levy was 
being extended by 12 months. 

Levy's appointment originally was 
for the standard three-year term. 

Yesterday's announcement was 
considered a formality. The decision 
to extend Levy’s tenure was taken 
primarily to stabilize the general 
staff, which has undergone a con¬ 
siderable number of changes in re¬ 
cent months. 


Ras Rurka report 
evaluation not ready 

David Kimcbe. director-general 
of the Foreign Ministry, yesterday 
flatly denied a report in Friday's 
Jerusalem Post that Israel had ex¬ 
pressed dissatisfaction with the 
Egyptian report on the Ras Burka 
massacre. 

“AH that the newspaper was 
told.” according to the ministry, 
"was that the documents received by 
Israel in Cairo included the trans¬ 
cripts of the trial [of Ras Burka 
murderer Suleiman Khater] and the 
court's judgement, and that this did 
not constitute a report.” 

The Post, according to the Foreign 
Ministry, was told that the material 
contained 90 pages in Arabic and 
that the ministry’ would only be able 
to evaluate it after careful study. 


CORRECTION. - The oldest child 
of singer and actor Yehoram Gaon 
and his wife Orna was bom ten 
months after their marriage, which 
took place when Gaon was 38, and 
not as stated in a report in last 
Friday's Jerusalem Post . 


The Society for 
the Prevention of 
Cruelty to 
Animals 

Haifa and the North 
announces: 

The Annual Meeting 
and election of a new committee, 
will be held 

on March 29 at 8 pjn. at 
3S Golomb St, Haife (Nir). 


Post Diplomatic Correspondent 
Prime Minister Peres, who re¬ 
turned yesterday morning from 
Stockholm, where he attended the 
funeral for prime minister Olof 
Palme, told the cabinet that the new . 
Swedish Premier Ingvar Carlsson is 
known as.a "friend of Israel.” 

Cabinet sources said that Peres 
had expressed to Carlsson his appre¬ 
ciation that PLO leader Yasser Ara¬ 
fat had not been invited to the funer¬ 
al. Peres said that he would not have 
come bad Arafat attended. The 
ceremony was, however, attended 
by a local PLO representative. 

Peres related that at his meeting 
with Swedish King Carl Gustav XVI, 
the king had said that Palme was the 
first Swedish leader assassinated in 


centuries, but that a leading Swede 
had been assassinated almost four 
decades ago - in Palestine. The king 
was referring to Count Folke Berna¬ 
dette, Che UN mediator for Pales¬ 
tine, who was murdered by Lehi 
gunmen in 1948. 

During the 36 hours he was in 
Sweden, Peres met with more than 
20 world leaders- 

Attempts by western 
“mediators,” including former West 
German Chancellor Willy Brandt, to 
arrange a meeting between Peres 
and Soviet Prime Minister Nikolai 
Ryzhkov failed, with the Russian 
saying he did not have time. Feres 
met leaders of five of the seven 
western industrial giants, and 
briefed them on his plan for a Middle 


East “Marshall Plan." According to 
the cabinet sources, these leadens 
greeted Peres's plan, which aims at 
developing the region in the interests 
of peace, with “great interest. 

The sources also explained Peres’s 
brief meeting with Algerian Foreign 
Minister Talib Ibrahimi. As Peres 
was walking down the corridor of the 
building in which the visiting leaders 
were housed, he saw U.S. Secretary 
of State Shultz in a room with an 
open door. Petes greeted him and 
walked in - to find Ibrahimi seated 
inside. Shultz introduced the two 
men, who shook hands. 

The Algerian government yester¬ 
day denied that its Foreign Minister 
Ahmed Taleb Ibrahimi had confer¬ 
red with Peres in Stockholm. 


A Foreign Ministry statement 
said.' “Algeria is sufficiently known 
for the clarity and consistency of its 
policy regarding the Middle East 
problem, for the firmness of its sup¬ 
port for the Palestinian people’s 
struggle and for its persevering, in 
favour of the reinforcement and 
cohesion of Arab ranks in the face of 
the Zionist enemy, for any man- 
euvre of tins kind to tarnish its 
credibility in any way." 

Peres, according to the cabinet 
sources, had a “tough talk” with 
Zimbabwean President Robert 
Mugabe. Mugabe spoke in favour of 
Palestinian statehood and berated 
Israel fox furnishing advisers to the 
South African army. Peres denies 
that Israel was supplying such advis¬ 
ers. 


Cabinet allocates funds for Ben- Gurion centenary 


By BENNY MORRIS 

The cabinet'yesterday allocated NIS 677,000 to 
help finance activities marking the 100th 
anniversary of the birth of Israel’s founder and 
first prime minister, David Ben-Gurion. . 

The allocation, which mil cover only a small 
part of the cost of the celebrations, was carried by 
a vote of 18 to 2. with Justidb Minister Moshe 
Nissim and Minister-without-Portfolio Moshe 
Arens opposed. Arens, filling in for Finance 
Minister Yitzhak Moda’i, (on holiday abroad), 
said that the allocation should have been made 
from the Education Ministry’s existing budget 
rather than from the Treasury. “I didn’t think we 
should allocate an extra 5430,000 above and 


beyond what is in the annual budget.” 

He implied that such allocations would open the 
floodgates to large excess government expendi¬ 
ture. 

Arens said that he was a “great admirer” of 
Ben-Gurion, and noted that Ben-Gurion bad set 
up the aeronautics faculty - in which Arens was a 
professor - at the Haifa Technion. This was where 
the foundation was laid for this country's aircraft 
industry, he noted. 

The request for the allocation was made by 
Education Minister Yitzhak Navon. who was 
Ben-Gurion's political secretary in the 1950s. 
Navon chairs the Ministerial Committee for Cere¬ 
monies and Symbols and most of the commemora¬ 


tive events wfll be funded through the Education 
Ministry. 

The director of the Information Centre, 
Ya'acov Sbatz, who is organizing the celebrations, 
said they woufd include a sound and light show, 
special lessons and courses in the IDF and in the 
schools, a travelling exhibition to be produced and 
shown first in Beth Hatefutsoth and a three-part 
documentary movie, tentatively called “Three 
Days of Decision,” dealing with May 13-15,1948. 
The movie will be screened on TV and in schools. 

Ben-Gurion, who died in 1973. was born David 
Gruen in Plonsk. Poland on October 16, 1886. 
The centenary celebration will begin at the 
Jerusalem Theatre next October! 


$80m. cheap credit plan likely 
to ease Solel Boneh’s plight 


i 


By ASHER WALLFISH 

The financial plight of the His tad- 
rut’s huge Solel Boneb contracting 
company came closer to solution 
yesterday when the cabinet decided 
that Prime Minister Peres and Fi¬ 
nance Minister Moda'i would meet 
soon to discuss a plan to channel 
580m. worth of cheap credit to the 
company. 

Peres told the cabinet that Solel 
Boneb owed some 5180m. to banks 
but would be able to.find 5100m. of 
that amount by internal economies, 
including dismissals. 

The extra S80m. could come from 
increasing credit from the commer¬ 
cial banks, at interest rates which 
would be relatively much cheaper 
than the normal business rates, 
Peres said. 

The $80m. would go to reschedul¬ 
ing the debt repayments over a long 
term. 

The cabinet authorized Peres and 
Moda'i to reach an agreed proposal, 
but, if this were not possible, to seek 
cabinet instructions. 


The commercial banks can only 
increase the credit if they get a green 
light from the Bank of Israel, which 
insists on prior government approv¬ 
al. 

Peres said that a committee, led by 
the Treasury’s budgets director 
Aharon Fogel. which had already 
studied the plight of Solel Boneh. 
should be empowered to examine 
the situation of other ailing firms, a 
list of which would be compiled by 
Moda'i and Industry Minister Ariel 
Sharon. 

Sharon said that the hotel chain 
owned by (Herut stalwart) Haim 
Schiff also merited assistance. 

Peres said the Rassco bousing cor¬ 
poration should be put onto Fogel's 
list. (Rassco is traditionally identi¬ 
fied with the Liberal wing of the 
Likud.) 

Bank of Israel Governor Moshe 
Mandelbaum said that none of the 
$80m. proposed for Sole! Boneh 
would come from the state budget. It 
would all come from the banks in the 
form of credit, he stressed. 


Kubersky 
resigns, says 
civil service 
needs shake-up 


Opposition parties demand 
Solel Boneh resignations 


By ROY ISACOWITZ 
TEL AVIV. - Opposition parties 
from both the right and the left in the 
Histadrut yesterday called for the 
resignation of the Solel Boneh board 
of directors and the establishment of 
an inquiry into the causes of the 
company's financial decline. 

Histadrut Secretary-General Yis- 
rael Kessar and Hevrat Ha'ovdim 
Secretary Danny Rosolio denied 
that mismanagement had been a 
major cause of the company’s prob¬ 
lems. Addressing the Histadrut Ex¬ 
ecutive, both laid the blame on the 
high interest rates charged by the 
Bank of Israel since the beginning of 
the economic stabilization program¬ 
me last July. 

But Kessar's support of Rosolio, 
who chairs Solel Boneb’s board, was 
less than total. He agreed that those 
responsible for the problems “must 
pay the price." Relations between 
Kessar and Rosolio are at an all-time 
low. according to Histadrut sources. 

Rosolio and Kessar dashed with 
MK Ran Cohen, head of the Citizens 
Rights Movement caucus in the 
labour federation, who accused 
Solel Boneh’s management of “pret¬ 
tifying” the company's accounts. 
That amounted to a charge of fraud. 


Rosolio said, and was libellous. It 
was only Cohen’s Knesset immunity 
that prevented him from suing for 
libel. Rosolio added. 

Cohen retorted chat he had not 
charged fraud, and that he was pre¬ 
pared to renounce his immunity. 

Demands for the resignation of 
the company’s board and the estab¬ 
lishment of an inquiry were also 
made by Rakah caucus leader 
Binyamin Gonen and Likud caucus 
leader MK Ya’acov Shatnai. 

The deep split between the 
Likud's Herut and Liberal factions 
in the Histadrut was visible again 
yesterday, when the Liberals broke 
caucus discipline and abstained in 
the vote on the central committee's 
resolution on economic growth. 
Herut voted against the resolution. 

Last week. Liberal leader Zvi 
Renner wrote to Shatnai accusing 
him of opposing the Solel Boneh 
recovery plan out of party political 
motives “and not out of concern for 
the workers.” 

Renner is still hesitating over 
whether to join the new Liberal 
Centre Party or stay in the Likud. 
Herut sources predicted yesterday 
that the two factions would soon split 
completely. 
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Prime Minister Peres meets with Finnish Foreign Minister Paavo 
Vayrynen yesterday. (Isaac Harari) 


FINNISH FM 


i Continued from Page One) 
only - Palestinian representative. 
Moreover, Helsinki holds that 
Security Council Resolutions 242 
and 338 should be supplemented 
with arrangements providing the 
Palestinians with the right to 
“national self-determination.” 

Raising the question of Unifil, 
which includes a Finnish battalion, 
Vayrynen said be had asked the 

HONEY SMITH 

from London, 

visiting Israel with HELEN 
WALSH 

and Jennifer Hill, 

please call home urgently. 


Israel government to use its influ¬ 
ence with the U.S. Congress to pre¬ 
vent Washington from cutting its 
share in the Unifil budget, 'Much 
could endanger the force’s opera¬ 
tion. He also asked Israel to adopt a 
more positive attitude towards Uni- 
fil and to help it fulfil its mandate. 

Vayrynen stopped short, though, 
of requesting that Israel allow Unifil 
to deploy its units all the way down 
to the international border, knowing 
‘Tull well Israel’s tough position on 
this issue.” He stressed, however, 
the Finnish defence establishment's 
firm belief that with Israel's with¬ 
drawal from the security zone in 
South Lebanon, hostilities towards 
Israel would cease. 



fils 

Halm Kubersky 






(Keren) 



Jerusalem Post Reporter 

The civil service needs shaking up, 
according to Interior Ministry, 
Director-General Haim Kubersky, 
whose resignation was announced, 
yesterday. 

Speaking in a radio interview, 
Kubersky. who has been at the helm 
of the ministry for 16 years, stressed 
that the civil service was not among 
the “worst in the world.” Here and 
there, he added there are “islands” 
of excellence. 

But on the whole, he said, the 
Civil Service has suffered from the 
automatic promotion of staff, exces¬ 
sive protection of their rights and 
undue tolerance of shortcomings. 
This necessitated a reappraisal of the 
entire framework, he added. 

Kubersky, whose resignation 
takes effect in four months, said he. 
had considered leaving his post ear¬ 
lier. but it would not have been fair 
to leave during the 1984 elections 
and the subsequent national unity 
deliberations. 

He did not know who would suc¬ 
ceed him, he said. 

On other issues, the director- 
general said that the level of local 
government had improved over the 
last decade, as the understanding of 
the needs of local authorities had 
grown. 

On alleged illegal building in Arab 
areas, he” said a commission was 
studying the subject and that until its 
conclusions were published, patent¬ 
ly unlawful construction should be 
halted though existing buildings 
should not be demolished. 


FRENCH 

_ (Continued from Page One) 

mandate to do so. A referendum 
may be needed. 

while the conservatives may have 
their absolute majority, with the 
support of the six independent con¬ 
servatives elected, the narrowness of 
that majority may make it difficult 
for them to claim a sweeping man¬ 
date to implement their Reagan- 
style economic programme. -The 
conservatives have promised to 
move quickly to lift wage, price and 
foreign-currency controls, and to be¬ 
gin denationalizing the major indust¬ 
rial groups brought under state con¬ 
trol by the Socialists in the early days 
of their rule. 


EXPERIMENT. — Jerusalem is to 
serve as a laboratory this week for an 
international workshop on Heritage 
and Conservation. 


Hesder Yeshivot Association 
We bitterly mourn the death of 

Reb YEHOSHUA HESHEL (Alexander) 
HACOHEN GOTTDIENER 

a true, distinguished friend of the Hesder yeshivot. 

The funeral will leave today, Monday, at *10.30 a.m. from the 
Sanhedria Funeral Parlour, Jerusalem, for the Har Hazeitim 
cemetery, near the Inter-continental Hotel. 


Heads of the Hesder yeshivot, 
teachers, general staff and students 


MotS Giladi and Sard Tsnnd p^nnn‘‘Tl’e WiU Come. hKh 

was chosen last night to represent Israel at 

Contest in Norway. The song was written by Gdad. and Yoram 
■ Tsadok. _ . 

Interior Ministry file isn’t 

last word on who is a Jew 



Mitterrand aide 
raps private effort 
to free hostages 

ARGENTAN, France (AFP). - 
President Mitterrand’s personal en¬ 
voy to Syria said yesterday that "in¬ 
tervention by French citizens" could 
jeopardize efforts to win the release 
of French hostages held in Beirut. 

Chnrane Adnan, who returned 
from Damascus after delivering a 
message from Mitterrand to Syrian 
President Assad, was referring to 
Dr. Razah Raad, the unofficial 
French envoy who has been nego¬ 
tiating with the Islamic Jihad in 
Beirut. The Shi’ite terror group has 
said it has kidnapped four French 
citizens, and has claimed to have 
killed one of its hostages. 

Adnan said that Raad had “prom¬ 
ised the kidnappers that France 
would accept all their demands." but 
that he had not been authorized to 
make such a comitytme/tf. . 

Belgrade said to plan 
Mideast peace effort 

Jerusalem Post Reporter 

Yugoslavia is shortly to announce 
a Middle East peace initiative, the 
East Jerusalem Arabic newspaper 
al-Fajr reported on Saturday. 

Citing "informed” Palestinian 
sources in Tunis, the paper said 
Belgrade would work towards con¬ 
vening an international Middle East 
peace conference. 

‘Many casualties in 
Damascus bombing* 

A large bomb exploded in al- 
Abassiya Square in Damascus last 
Thursday evening near the building 
where Soviet advisers live, killing 
and wounding more than 100 peo¬ 
ple, the Voice of Lebanon Radio 
reported yesterday. The explosion 
caused extensive damage. 

French envoy cools 
heels in Iran airport 

TEHERAN (Reuter). - France's 
ambassador to Tunis Eric Rouleau 
was turned away after waiting three 
days for a visa at the immigration 
section of Teheran's Mehrabad Air¬ 
port, the Iranian news agency Ima 
reported yesterday. 

A Foreign Ministry official con¬ 
firmed the substance of fnia's story 
and said Rouleau had not been 
allowed in because “nobody wanted 
to talk to him.” 


4 SLA soldiers hurt 
insecurity zone clash 

Jerusalem Post Reporter 
METULLA. - Four South Lebanese 
Army soldiers were wounded in a 
fire fight with terrorists yesterday in 
the security zone. 

The incident took place when the 
SLA men spotted a terrorist squad 
trying to infiltrate the area. The 
terrorists fled, leaving behind Law 
missiles and rocket-propelled gre¬ 
nades. 

Terrorists have recently made 
several attempts to infiltrate the strip 
to reach Israel. 


By ASHER WALLFISH 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 

Interior Minister Yitzhak 
Peretz, of the Ultra-Orthodox 
Shas party, whose ministry runs 
the population registry, has 
ordered registry officials not u> 
rely on the particulars in the 
registry files with regard to a 
person's Jewishness. 

An Israeli diplomat who re¬ 
turned from a European posting 
last summer with his family, in¬ 
cluding a baby boy born abroad, 
has been told by the population 
registry in Jerusalem that the 
infant will not be registerd as 
"Jewish” unless his wife comes to 
the registry to prove her Jewish¬ 
ness. 

This despite population reg¬ 
istry files having always shown 
the'hnsband, wife and older chil¬ 
dren as Jewish. 

The infant born abroad was 
circumcised at a full Orthodox 
ceremony in the presence of the 
chief rabbi of the Jewish com¬ 
munity in the European capital 


where the diplomat was sowing. 

After the birth, (he child's de¬ 
tails were entered in the diplo¬ 
mat’s'Israeli passport- Some time 
after the family returned, the hus¬ 
band went to the population reg¬ 
istry to have his son’s details listed 
in his identity card. He filled out 
the form, writing “Jewish" in foe 
appropriate section. 

Subsequently, a letter arrived 
from the population registry to 
say that additional details were 
required before the child could be 
registered as Jewish, and that the 
mother would have to present 
herself in person. 

The husband wrote back that 
he had listed the identity number 
of his wife, who was born in 
Israel, and that the population 
registry files already contained all 
her relevant particulars. He re¬ 
ceived an answer that, according 
to new instructions from the 
ministry, foe mother was re¬ 
quired to come and prove her 
Jewishness, whether or not she 
was afoeady so listed. 


ECONOMIC PROGRAMME 


l Con tinned from Page One; 

Implementation is likely to spnrk a 
tough Knesset battle. Barely hours 
after the proposals were approved, 
the Labour Party faction reiterated 
its opposition to the proposed educa¬ 
tion levy and to taxing aid-age pen¬ 
sions and child allowances. Faction _ 
head Rafi Edri said he could not 
enlist support from the labour fac¬ 
tion for the budget in second and 
third readings. 

Nevertheless, the Treasury said 
yesterday that it would take the first 
steps to implement the cabinet's de¬ 
cision by tabling a proposal today to 
tax maternity grants. Fogel told the 
ministers yesterday that failure to 
implement the measures would cost 
the government S277 million. To 
that figure he added $150 million for 
subsidies, export incentives and the 


cost of bailing out several near bank¬ 
rupt firms. 

Fogel also said the Defence-Minis¬ 
try had overstepped its budget by 
$32. million and that there were-se¬ 
rious threats of overspending in the 
health system and the local author¬ 
ities. 

He said maintaining economic sta¬ 
bility hinged on remaining within the 
budget for 1986/87 as approved by 
the cabinet. Only that would enable 
the government to reduce personal 
taxes, thus avoiding the need for 
wage rises that would, in turn, lead 
to a renewed spun of devaluations. 

Fogel termed premature the cut in 
interest rates decided upon by the 
cabinet last week. 

The cabinet yesterday approved a 
Treasury proposal to extend the 
price freeze past its J une expiry date. 


Mehta still negotiating to take IPO to Poland 


Negotiations are still under way 
for the Israel Philharmonic Orches¬ 
tra to tour Poland next month, 
musical director Zubin Mehta told 
The Jerusalem Part yesterday. 

Mehta added that he might seek 
the prime minister's aid in bringing 
about the tour. 

Mehta's announced intention ear¬ 
lier this month to take the IPO to 
Poland created a furor, because the 
timing of the trip would have meant 
the orchestra breaking its commit¬ 
ment to perform with the finalists of 
the Arthur Rubinstein piano com¬ 
petition. The orchesta's public coun¬ 
cil ruled that the tour could go ahead 
only if the IPO found 'another 
orchestra to perform with the final- 


The only other orchestra that 
could presumably take on that series 
of programmes is the Broadcasting 
Authority's Jerusalem Symphony 
Orchestra. Broadcasting Authority 
director-general Uri Porat is re¬ 
portedly under considerable press¬ 
ure to make the JSO available. 

A source close to Porat was re¬ 
sentful of the pressure tactics, point¬ 
ing out that there was a long¬ 
standing feud between the two 
orchestras. The IPO has reportedly 
refused to allow the JSO to perform- 
in Tel Aviv’s Mann Auditorium. 
“Now, when they’re in trouble".said 
the source, “they want us to bail 
them out.” 


Rafi Extan new head of Israel Chemicals 


Jerusalem Post Reporter 
Rafi Eitan, a close Herut ally of 
Industry and Trade Minister Ariel 
Sharon, was yesterday unanimously 
elected by tbe board of directors of 


Israel Cbemicalk as .its chairman. 
Eitan was former premier Begin's 
adviser on combating terrorism. 

Eitan is to replace Yisrael Sakhar¬ 
ov at the end of the month. 


With deep sorrow, we mourn the death 
of our beloved 

Dr. EDGAR FREUND 

The funeral will leave Sanhedria Funeral parlour for Har 
Hamenuhot at 3.00 p.m. today, Monday, March 17,1986. 

The family: 

Elly 

Gideon and Noa 

*«»■»« Daniella and Yael 


Together with all the Gottdiener family, we deeply mount the 
passing of the esteemed philanthropist, our dear / 

ALEX GOTTDIENER 

of Elizabeth, New Jersey 

tnfncrvm par 'hzx mw oariN oiptarf 1 


Yeshiva Neve Erez 
Beer Ya’akov 


Merkaz Lechinuch Tprani 

Zichron Ya’akov 
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HOME NEWS 


New Druse/Jewish owners'plan to operate on Sabbath 

Haifa cable car sold for $1.4m. 


By DAVID RUDGE 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
HAIFA. - A consortium headed by 
a Druse lawyer and a Haifa building 
contractor yesterday purchased the 
Bat Galim to Stella Maris cable car 
for $1.4 million. • 

The owners, the Haifa Cable Car 
Company, sa'd they would try to 
operate the project on the Sabbath 
despite opposition from the govern¬ 
ment and the religious bloc. 

The company is formally chaired 
by Druse lawyer Naziyah Halabi. of 
DaJiat al-Cannel, although the pur¬ 
chasers are the Schectman family, 
who run a construction firm. 

The company will be joinrly man¬ 
aged by Nehemia Schechtman's two 
sons-in-law, Avi Yarom and 
Ya'acov Beharav. 

Yarom said yesterday that they 
hoped to overcome the objections to 
the cable car's operation on Shabbat 
by introducing an automatic system 
similar to that used for lifts in hospit- 

Remand testimony: 

Demjanjuk 
identified by 

12 witnesses 

By YORAM GAZIT 
For The Jerusalem Post 
RAMLE: - Twelve witnesses have 
positively identified John Demjan¬ 
juk and given further evidence of his 
activities during the Holocaust. 

Their testimony was presented by 
the police to a court session here 
yesterday in which Jerusalem Magis¬ 
trates Court judge Aharon Simha 
extended Demjanjuk’s remand by 

13 days. 

Demjanjuk, Ukrainian bom and 
extradited from the U.S. last month, 
is suspected of war crimes at the 
TreblinJca death camp. 

Police representative Alex Ish- 
Shalom gave Simha documents and 
photographs, some newly-acquired, 
pertaining to the suspect's identity 
and activities. 

The court session took place in the 
warders' club of the Ayalon Prison 
here - where Demjanjuk is being 
held - to obviate the strict security 
precautions involved in bringing him 
to Jerusalem. 

The bare-walled dub was crowded 
with senior prison officers, reporters 
and photographers, many represent¬ 
ing the foreign press. 

Demjanjuk was brought in hand¬ 
cuffed. wearing:a brown suit, brown 
shoes and white shirt, and appeared 
to be in good spirits. He was led, 
smiling, to a chair by a warder who 
then removed his, handcuffs. 
-Large-framed and heavily:built, 
Bemjanjuk.:is iiLexcellenliipbysical 
shape, exercises regularly and per¬ 
forms 60 push-ups daily, to the 
admiration of his guards, a warder 
told The Jerusalem Post. 

.Asked by Simha whether he had 
anything to say, Demjanjuk said be 


als and hotels on Saturdays. En¬ 
gineers are working on the problem. 
he said. 

*'We see the cable car as an impor¬ 
tant project which will help develop 
tourism in the city, and we want to be 
in at the start." he added. 

The purchase price includes a 
long-term lease of the cableway's 
upper terminal, where restaurants, 
souvenir shops and other attractions 
are to be built. The lower station has 
been sold for nearly $1 million to 
Haifa businessman Baruch Meckel. 

The cable car's owners are likely 
to face an uphill struggle in attempts 
to operate on Saturdays. Prime 
Minister Peres last week said he 
opposed Shabbat operation because 
it violated the status quo on religious 
maners signed when life coalition 
government was established in 1984. 

The Orthodox parties, for their 
part, object both to Shabbat opera¬ 
tion itself and to the cableway's 
encouraging crowds of people to 


desecrate the sabbath. The Ortho¬ 
dox have rejected as "eye-wash” 
plans raised in the past to sell part 
interest in the cable car to a non-Jew 
to whom the religious laws of Shab¬ 
bat do not apply. 

Local Orthodox leaders have 
threatened to take the matter to the 
High Court if necessary. 

Meanwhile the purchasers still 
need a safety permit from the Trans¬ 
port Ministry and Shabbat work per¬ 
mits from the Labour Ministry in 
addition to a business licence from 
the municipality. 

The aerial railway, built by the 
municipality subsidiary, Haifa Eco¬ 
nomics Corporation, was completed 
seven months ago, but has stood idle 
because of the Shabbat operation 
problem. The developers repeatedly 
said that the project would have to 
run on Saturdays, if it was to make a 
profit, since Shabbat is the day most 
people could use it. 
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1 A photographic exhibit “Impressions of Israel” showing landscapes, 
people, wildlife and archeological sites has opened at Selfridges in 
London. It was initiated and directed'by Gemma Levine, shown above 
with the four leading photographers commissioned for the project, 
and Prince Andrew (third from right) who attended the opening of die 
exhibit at the leading West End shop. The photographers are, from left 
to right, Eric Hosking, Sir Geoffrey Shakerly, Lord Lichfield and 
Lord Snowdon. (DougMcKenzie) 
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John Denyaojuk’s handcuffs are removed at his remand hearing 
yesterday. (Israel Sun) 


had no comment to make, but com¬ 
plained that he had not been allowed 
to contact his family in the U.S. "I 
feel as if I'm in the Soviet Union. 
There, too, you're not allowed to 
call home. In a democratic state it is 
intolerable not to let one call home." 
he said. 

"Let me assure you that Israel is 
no less democratic than the U.S.," 
answered.Simha. 'Ihe magistrate ex- ; 
plained that the Prison Service could 
notiauthorize, telephone .calls . 
abroad, but that when Demjanjuk’s 
relatives arrived for his trial he 
would be allowed to contact them. 

The suspect’s attorney, Mark 
O'Connor, is doe to arrive soon, the 
court was told. 


After granting the police request 
for an extension of Temand to facili¬ 
tate the investigation. Simha visited 
Demjanjuk’s cell and chatted with 
him in English. 

Demjanjuk, it was learned, reads 
The Jerusalem Post daily, and, 
according to his warder, was com¬ 
forted by the report that a Spanish 
citizen has claimed he is not the Ivan 
Demjanjuk of Treblinka. 

Demjanjuk is studying Hebrew 
diligently and can already say to his 
guards, *‘I want to eat,” "I want to 
take a walk,” “I want to sleep," 
“good morning,” and other phrases, 
in Hebrew. With their help he is 
compiling an Engiish-Hebrew “dic¬ 
tionary” for his personal use. 


Knesset panel hears of theft of IDF arms 


By ASHER WALLFISH 
Post Knesset Correspondent 
Hundreds of guns are stolen or 
lost in the LDF every year, but the 
IDF is acting energetically to stop 
the losses, the Knesset Foreign 
Affairs Defence Committee has 
been told. 

IDF Judge Advocate-General 
Tat-AJuf Benzion Farhi said that 
apart from the small arms that are 
sold for casta, more are lost during 
tr ainin g exercises, or left behind by 
hitch-hiking soldiers, or stolen from 


their homes and baggage. Reservists 
must often take their weapons home 
on short leaves, and underworld ele¬ 
ments break in and steal them, he 
said. 

Farbi said: “Soldiers have to be 
armed when they move around the 
administered areas, which means 
they must also take the weapons 
back borne. But not every house is 
safe to keep weapons in.” 

He added that many of the missing 
guns were sold to the underworld, 
and that Arab terrorists managed to 


buy some of these weapons at 
second- and third-hand. 

He said that a sgan-aluf 
(lieutenant-colonel) had been de¬ 
moted and dismissed from the army 
following a burglary of the weapons 
store in bis camp, in which dozens of 
machine pistols and revolvers were 
stolen. 

Farhi said that military police in¬ 
vestigators opened files on each mis¬ 
sing weapon and that their probes 
resulted in about half the losses 
being eventually recovered. 


Mall from U.S. delayed 

Jerusalem Post Staff 

Delivery of mail from the U.S. has 
been delayed recently by a strike of 
TWA stewards which has disrupted 
the airline's flights here, the Com¬ 
munications Ministry reported 
yesterday. 

The ministry said that only a few 
sacks of air mail arrived here from 
the U.S. last week. 

But on Thursday 286 sacks of 
letters and printed matter, 40 Sacks 
of parcels and 38 sacks of "express 
mail” arrived. 

Bomb dismantled at 
Jerusalem guest house 

A small explosive device was safe¬ 
ly dismantled oo Friday ndar Jeru¬ 
salem's Mishkenot Sha ananim 
guest house. A janitor found the 
device under a parked car and called 
police sappers. 

40 nuns in visit 
to Beduin Centre 

Jerusalem Post Reporter 
KIBBUTZ LAHAV. - Forty nuns 
studying at the Hebrew University's 
Buber Centre in Jerusalem visited 
the. Beduin centre near here yester¬ 
day to learn about Beduin lore. 

The centre, near this Negev kib- • 
butz. has been operating for almost a 
year, director Awl Navon said. 

Later this month, the centre will 
host members of the U.S. Embassy. 

Rabin to appoint Ivri 
to head Defence Ministry 

Jerusalem Post Reporter 
TEL AVIV. - Defence Minister Yit¬ 
zhak Rabin intends to appoint David 
.Ivri, now chairman of the Israel 
.Aircraft Industries board of direc¬ 
tors, as bis ministry's new director- 
general. Rabin is to present his prop^ 
,osal to the cabinet soon. 

Ivri is expected to move to the 
ministry in June, replacing 
Mehabem Meron, who will be leav¬ 
ing after a three year term. 

Ivri was O/C Air Force from 1977 
to 1982, and deputy chief of general 
staff from 1983 to 1985. 


PLO report shows it knew of Lebanon invasion in advance 


Jerusalem Post Reporter 
TEL AVIV. - Some two months 
before Israel's invasion of Lebanon 
in June 1982. the PLO command had 
guessed what was about to happen in 
tire light of reported cabinet and 
Knesset developments, increased 
civil defence preparations in the 
north, and the imposition of cen¬ 
sorship on one item. 

This emerges from a report pre¬ 
pared on the basis of a top secret 
meeting of the PLQ’s supreme milit¬ 
ary command. 

The report fell into Israeli hands. 


and is to be published by 
Ma’arachot, the defence establish¬ 
ment's publishing house. 

The PLO paper, quoted in ■ Davor * 
notes “reports from Jerusalem” of 
full scale military preparations by 
the Northern Command, and “un¬ 
usual civil defence preparations in 
northern towns and settlements.” 

Also noted were arrangements for 
media coverage of the invasion, and 
a military censor's ban on publica¬ 
tion of a PLO warning. 

The PLO document noted that 
prime minister Menachem Begin. 


had met with opposition leaders Shi¬ 
mon Peres, Haim Bar-Lev and Yit¬ 
zhak Rabin to discuss “defence mat¬ 
ters.” The document said the PLO 
had received warnings from “Euro¬ 
pean capitals”. It also included sec¬ 
tions of an article by Ha’aretz's de¬ 
fence analyst Ze’ev Schiff who cor¬ 
rectly predicted Israel’s war goals. 

PLO commanders estimated that 
Israel’s main effort would be 
directed at South Lebanon, up to the 
Zaharani river. They also estimated 
that Israel would bomb PLO head¬ 
quarters, communications systems 
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and supply routes as far north as 
Tripoli. Agents operating in Beirut 
might try to kill PLO commanders, 
die report added. 

An alternative which the PLO 
command anticipated was ‘‘a wide- 
scale Israeli attack, including an 
assault on the Syrians in the Be¬ 
ta’a." 

Syria, too, predicted an Israeli 
military operation in South Lebanon 
and the Beka’a. 

A paper prepared at Syrian forces 
HQ in Lebanon, on April 28, 1982 
said Israel had concentrated four 
divisions along the Lebanese border 
and that the IDF and the Christian 
militias had beefed up positions and 
laid mines near major intersections. 

The Syrian report also cited UN 
sources as saying that the organiza¬ 
tions under-secretary-general ’had 
left the area with the impression that 
the EDF might land troops near the 
Zaharani to prevent supplies to the 
south. 
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Haifa police raid 
suspected drug dealers 

Jerusalem Post Reporter 
HAIFA. - Eight suspected heroin 
dealers were arrested in dawn raids 
on their homes in the city and the 
Tsur ShaJom bayside suburb yester¬ 
day. 

More than 100 police, armed with 
search warrants, took part in the 
operation, the culmination of three 
months undercover work. 

Haifa district police commander 
Tat Nitzav Ya'acov Haviv told re¬ 
porters that they had conclusive evi¬ 
dence against the suspects, although 
no drugs had been found. 

He noted that there had been a 
recent local increase in sales of hard 
drugs, especially heroin. Six users 
bad died of suspected overdoses. 

Jerusalem, hospice 
sign pact on taxes 

By PATRICIA GOLAN 

For The Jerusalem Post 

A long-standing dispute between 
the Vatican-owned Notre Dame 
Centre and the Jerusalem municipal¬ 
ity has been resolved amicably. 

Under a Vatican-approved agree¬ 
ment signed with the city last week, 
Notre Dame will allow municipal 
inspection of its restaurant and 
hotel, and will apply for a business 
licence. Notre Dame has also agreed 
to pay an annual fee. equivalent to 
$16,000, In municipal taxes and an 
additional $4,000 yearly for semces 
supplied by the city in the past. . 

The accord ends a dispute that'" 
flared up last November, when 
Mayor Teddy KoUek threatened leg¬ 
al action against Notre Dame if it 
didn’t pay taxes it owed the city and 
take out a licence to operate the 
luxury hotel and restaurant on its 
premises. Church authorities in¬ 
sisted that Notre Dame's status as a 
Christian hospice exempted it from 
such payments. 
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Morris Draper 



BENNY MORRIS 


Morris Draper, the new U.S. 
consul-general in Jerusalem, recalls 
the day In June 1970 in Amman when 
be was briefly kidnapped by gunmen 
of the Popular Front for the Libera¬ 
tion of Palestine, “It was a particu¬ 
larly bad day, there had been fighting 
(between Palestinians and the Arab 
Legion) in Zarka. I was stopped at a 
PFLP roadblock and detained. It was 
interesting, because some of them 
had never spoken to an American. 
They were polite and correct, but 
they just couldn't stop talking. One 
of them first tried in Hebrew.” then 
switched to Arabic and English. 
Draper was released after 24 hours. 
He doesn't mention having been 
frightened. 

Draper, an old State Department 
Middle East hand, says his Arabic is 
now “rusty.” He learned it In Beirut 
(1959-61), where be was a junior 
political officer and a student at the 
American University and, of course, 
used it again in the late 1960s when be 
served as counsellor at the U.S. 
Embassy in Amman , and during his 
Middle East shuttles in the early 
1980s, when, as deputy assistant 
secretary of state, he was special 
mediator Philip Habib’s deputy. He 
is now brushing up on his-Arabicand 
intends - “like (U.S. ambassador to 
Israel Thomas) Pickering”- to study 
Hebrew, preferably over breakfast, 
in order to start his work day with the 
7 a.m. Hebrew news, “to get my 
heart beating.” 

Draper beads a unique U.S. mis¬ 
sion -a consulate essentially indepen¬ 
dent of the U.S. Embassy In that 
country. The Jerusalem Consulate 
covers U.S. interests in Jerualem and 
the West Bank and reports directly to 
the State Department rather than to 
the Tel Aviv Embassy. The only 
similar arrangement is the U.S. 
Consulate-General in Hongkong, 
says Draper. To pat it in general 
terms, while the embassy represents 
the U.S. vis-a-vis Israel, the consu¬ 
late is largely seen as “representing” 
the U.S. vis-a-vis the Palestinians, 
though the embassy also “covers” 
the Gaza Strip. 

Israeli officials have been wont to 
complain that the consulate was 
* 4 pro4PaIestinira,” white the embas¬ 
sy was sera as “pro-Israeli.” Draper 
| says this, image is “an exaggeration. 
’We talk to people (i.e.,'West Bankers 
and East Jerusalemites) the embassy 
does not see.” Hence,the mission's 
reporting back to Washington is 
“different.” But he implies that the 
coosniate's political input is not real¬ 
ly different from the embassy's. 
Draper says the consulate’s “coor¬ 
dination” with the embassy is “very 
good” and describes Pickering and 
himself as “old friends.” 
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Draper, who comes from an old 
U.S. Army family (his father was 
invalided out of the service daring 
World War II as a brigadier- 
general), played an important role in 
the Middle East as a mediator before 
and after the outbreak of the Leba¬ 
non War. In the summer of 1981 be 
was with Habib during the mediation 
of the Israel-PLO ceasefire, which 
lasted until June 1982. The agree¬ 
ment was mediated through direct 
U.S. contacts with Israel on the one 
band and through third-party con¬ 
tacts (Lebanese, Saudis and Syrians) 
with the PLO on the other. “We 
religiously adhered to our commit¬ 
ment not to negotiate (directly) with 
the PLO,” he says, adding that such 
indirect contacts can bear fruit, but 
they demand extra time. 

Time was very short in Aprfl-May 
1982, when, sensing that war was 
imminent, the U.S. tried to shore up 
the ceasefire on the northern border. 
Draper toured Syria, Lebanon and 
Jordan and tried to get these coun¬ 
tries to pressure the PLO not to break 
the ceasefire and to prepare the 
ground for better security arrange¬ 
ments in South Lebanon. 

Draper says that one of the ideas 
raised by the Americans was that the 
PLO poll its artillery- “too much of 
a threat to Israel” - oat of South 
Lebanon. Draper declined to go into 
what kind of Israeli quid pro quo the 
U.S. had suggested at the time, 
though apparently both the PLO and 
Israel refused to make - or make 
quickly enough - the type of conces¬ 
sions required. Palestinian terrorists 
shot Israel ambassador to London 
Shlomo Argov, and war became in¬ 
evitable. “The moment (I heard) 
Argov had been shot, I knew that that 
was it,” recalls Draper. 

We torn to U.S. policy in Lebanon 
between 1982-85. Draper says it be¬ 
gan with a “success,” with the Amer¬ 
ican “cover'' for the PLO evacuation 
of Beirut. But “our more ambitious 
goals (subsequently) suffered a set¬ 
back. But If you're not willing to try, 
you content yourself with the status 
quo , which was very bad.” In di¬ 
plomacy, he says, “one shouldn’t be 
paralyzed by the possibility of dis¬ 
appointments and setbacks. ” Draper 
denies that the U.S. from the outset 
misunderstood or mis-evalnated 
Syria’s spoiling role and aims in 
Lebanon. “We knew (Syria's) cen¬ 
tral importance,'* he says. 

Looking bade at his 27 years of 
involvement in the affairs of the re¬ 
gion, the consul-general points to two 
mqjor changes since 1959: the exist¬ 
ence of the IsraeFEgypt peace treaty 
and peace process, and the willing¬ 
ness of “many Arabs” today to make 
peace with Israel. But the Arab 
radicals, be adds, “are as opposed as 
ever'' to peace. In 1959, be says, 
“when I first came, we thought it was 
inconceivable that there would be 
peace between Israel and any of its 
Arab neighbours.” 
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FOREIGN NEWS 


16 more slain in new violence in South Africa 


Monday, March 17,1986 The Jerusalem Post Page Four 


JOHANNESBURG- - Seven mine 
workers died Saturday night in re¬ 
newed violence in South Africa’s 
gold mines, bringing to 14 the num¬ 
ber killed at mines in the past two 

d& A spokesman tor the Anglo- 
American Corporation said the 
seven were killed and 67 others in¬ 
jured during tribal faction fighting at 
the Vaal Reefs mine, west of Johan¬ 
nesburg. 

Four shafts were closed at the 


Vaal Reefs mine last week following 
a dispute over the arrest of nine men 
after four workers were killed. 

The spokesman said Saturday 
night’s unrest was unrelated to that 
incident, although the exact cause of 
the fighting was not known. 

Another seven men died at the 
Blyvooruitzicht gold mine near 
Jo hann esburg on Friday night after 
workers and police dashed following 
a strike over a new bonus system. 

Police said they shot dead three 


men, and another three workers and 
a security guard were beaten to 
death as miners set fire to an admi¬ 
nistration block at the mine. 

Two other blacks were killed early 
yesterday when police used shotguns 
to disperse a crowd which petrol 
bombed police vehicles at the black 
township of Jouberton, near Klerks- 
dorp, west of Johannesburg. 

In a summary of political-related 
violence since Saturday eveniqg, 
police headquarters in Pretoria also 


said police wounded six and arrested 
37 other blacks in a clash at Lynville 
with a large group of men wearing 
United Democratic Front shirts. 

The township is one of many near 
. white towns east and west of Johan¬ 
nesburg engulfed in turmoil since the 
start of the year. 

Police also said that in the black 
township near Knysna, a resort town 
on the Indian Ocean coast, youths 
stoned a private car and several 
poKce vehicles. (AP, Reuter) 
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Shultz. Ryzhkov make no progress 

Flurry of top-level talks follow last rites for Palme 


STOCKHOLM < Reuter). - The 
funeral of murdered Swedish prime 
minister Olof Palme produced a flur¬ 
ry of high-level diplomatic activity 
among political leaders from 132 
countries, bur the concrete results 
were-slim. 

Official guests mingled informally 
in the gold room of Stockholm city 
hall after the funeral ceremony on 
Saturday, and private rooms were 
available for those who wanted more 
serious discussions. 

Attention centred on the first-ever 
meeting between U.S. Secretary of 


State George Shultz and Soviet 
Prime Minister Nikolai Ryzhkov, 
making his first visit to the West 
since he was appointed last year. 

They emerged from the Soviet 
Embassy after two hours of talks, 
twice as long as scheduled, to say 
they had made no headway on a date 
for a second summit between Presi¬ 
dent Reagan and Mikhail Gor¬ 
bachev, on reducing stocks of in¬ 
termediate nuclear weapons, or on 
the question of nuclear tests. 

West German Chancellor Helmut 
Kohl and East German Communist 


Party leader Erich Honecker sat side 
by ride during the funeral ceremony 
and had wbat Kohl described as a 
routine conversation. 

Later, they laughed and toasted 
each other at a reception. But both 
refused to comment on the possibil¬ 
ity of Honecker making a long- 
awaited visit to Bonn. 

Leaders of the six countries which 
sponsored the so-called “five conti¬ 
nents” initiative for a nuclear freeze 
- Sweden, Greece, India, Mexico, 
Argentina and Tanzania - met to 
discuss their response to letters they 


had received from Reagan and Gor¬ 
bachev in the past few days. 

South African anti-apartheid cam¬ 
paigners Allan Boesak and De¬ 
smond Tutu met leaders from black- 
ruled African states. 

South Africa was one of four 
countries with which Sweden has 
diplomatic relations but which were 
not invited to the funeral because 
Palme's Social Democrats dis¬ 
approve of their governments. The 
others were Paraguay, Chile and 
Afghanistan. 



FOREIGN NEWS IN BRIEF 


Manila wrests phone firms 
from Marcos and associates 


MANILA 1 Re uteri. - The Philip¬ 
pine government has taken over die 
country's main telecommunications 
companies, saying there is evidence 
they were controlled by the son and 
friends of deposed president Ferdi¬ 
nand Marcos. 

The five private companies had a 
monopoly on domestic and overseas 
telephone and telegraph services 
and earned fat profits, said Carlos 
Farrales. who was appointed by the 
Commission on Good Government 
to investigate them. 

He also said they may have moni¬ 
tored domestic, and international 


telephone calls. 

Authoritative sources said the in¬ 
vestigation is likely to reveal vital 
dues on .bow Marcos and his associ¬ 
ates secretly transferred hundreds of 
millions of dollars out of the country 
in their business deals. 

In other developments, the U.S. 
Justice Department said yesterday it 
will hand over to the Philippine 
government copies of documents 
brought to Hawaii by Marcos chat 
Manila wants for its, investigation 
into Marcos's hidden wealth. 

The department said that it would 
hand over the documents today. 


Two more rescued from hotel rubble 



SINGAPORE. - Two men en¬ 
tombed for 36 hours under a col¬ 
lapsed six-story hotel were pulled 
alive from the ruins last night. 

The survivors were among up to 
11 trapped people whose voices 
cried for help from beneath the rub¬ 
ble on the second day of an intensive 
rescue operation. 

Soldiers carried the two men, both 
Singapore Chinese, on stretchers to 
first-aid tents. They were then 
rushed to hospital. 

During the night, rescuers used a 
telephone-like device to talk with 


some of the survivors and tunnelled 
under the concrete mountain to 
reach those still trapped. 

The number of people rescued 
rose to 11 and the confirmed dead in 
Saturday's disaster rose to seven. 
Sixty-one people were still missing. 

Rescue workers bad been making 
slow progress down through the rub¬ 
ble, prompting the attack from be¬ 
low with high-pressure water drills 
and equipment from tunnels along 
Singapore's new underground rail¬ 
way. . ...... 


Police question suspect in Palme murder 


Gaddafi condemns U.S. maneuvers inMed 

LONDON (Reuter). - Libyan leader Muammar Gaddafi has described 
American naval exercises off the North African coast as a threat to peace. 

Tripoli Radio, monitored by the BBC, said he was addressing the opening 
session in Tripoli on Saturday night of an international conference on 
resistance to "imperialism, Zionism, racism, reaction and fascism. * 

Libyan planes had carried out more than 1.500 sorties to “confront ’ over 
3.000 missions by American aircraft, Gaddafi said. 
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TELEVISION 


EDUCATIONAL; 

8.15 School Broadcasts 14.00 Roga and 
Dodli 14.25 Eurasra14.45 Follow Me 
15.00 Making Magic 1525 No Secrets 
15.50100 Famous Paintings 16.00 Home 
on the Mountain Side 16- 35 Piano Recital 
with Uriel Tsahor - works by Schumann 
and Mozart 17.00 A New Evening - live 
magazine 

CHILDREN'S PROGRAMMES: 

(720 Alice in Wonderland. Part 5 of a 
26-part animated serial based on the book 
by Lewis Carroll 

18.00 Problems of High School Children 
ARAUC-LANGUAGE programmes: 

18.30 News roundup 
102 Programme Trailer 
1&35 Sports 

19.30 News 

HEBREW PROGRAMMES resume at 
20.00 with a news roundup 

20- 02 Fame-drama series: Dreams 
20.50 Beauty Spot-tips on hikes and trips 
21.00 Mabat Newsreel 

21- 30 Near Ones and Bear Ones - Israeli 
series 

22.00 This Is the Time 

2230 Dempsey and Makepeace. Part 1 of 

a 10-part suspense series, starring Michael 

Brandon and Giynis Barber 

23.40 News 

JORDAN TV (unofficial! 

1730 Cartoons 18.00 French Hour 19.30 
News in Hebrew 20.00 News in Arabic 

20.30 Carol Burnett and friends 21.10 
Sense and Sensibility 22.00 News in En¬ 
glish 2230 Dallas 

HBDDLE EAST TV (fromTJL north): 
13.00 Woody Woodpecker 13.30 
Another Life 14.00 700Qub 1A30Shape- 
Up 15.00 Afternoon Movie 1630 Spider- 
man 17.00 Super Book 1730 Moppets 
18.00 Happy Days 18.30 Laveme Si Shir- 
lev 19.00 News 20.00 Magnum P.l. 
21.00 Another Life 21.30 NBA 23.30 700 
Club 

ON THE AIR 

Voice of Music 

5.02 Morning Melodics 


7.07 Peter Hatandahl: Concerto Grosso; 
Albinoni: Oboe Concerto (Pteriot) 

730 Mozart: Symphony No.41, K.551; 
Haydn: Quartet, Op. 7612 (Amadeus); 
Arensky: Fantasy on a Russian Theme, Op. 
48 (Biumenthal); Salnt-Saens: Symphony 
in A maior (Martinon) 

930 Smetana: Quartet No. 1 (Amadeus): 
Brahms: Serenade No. 1: Mendelssohn: 
Concerto for Vhrfin arid Piano (Hephdbsh 
and Yehudi Menuhin); Bizet: '‘Roma’* 
12.05 Raphael Sommer, cello; Daniel 
Adni, piano - Brahms: Sonata, Op. 38; 
Shostakovich: Sonata, Op. 40 
13.00 Brahms: Violin Sonata In E minor 
(Szeryng, Moore); Faure: Requiem: Dvor¬ 
ak: Piano Quintet {Puffin!. Cleveland); 
Beethoven: Symphony No. 8 (ABC/ 
Toscanini) 

15.05 Music Viva - Radio Itaila -Pwrassi: 
Grand Septet; Mono: Quiet Pieces 
16.00 Dvorak; Violin Concerto (Perlman, 
London/Barenboim); Bruckner: Sym¬ 
phony No. 2 USG/Afcaconovteft); Ravel: 
"Daphnis « Chtoe" Suite (Boston/Munch) 
18-30 Jerusalem Symphony Orchestra - 
AD+ieyden programme - Symphony Na88 
(K. Bobeseu); Cello Concerto in D major 
(Starker. G. Singer); Excerpts from 'Tere¬ 
sian" Mass (Tolling) 

20.05 Bach: French Suite No. 5 (Gavrilov) 

20.30 EBU Concert from London, Febru¬ 
ary, 1986 - London Slnfonistta - Henze: 
Cantata; Henze: Clarinet Concerto; Lutos- 
lawsfcl: Piece for 14 Players; Lutoslawski: 
17 Christmas Songs from Poland: Finnish 
Chamber Choir - First Prize of EBU - 
Monteverdi, Webern, Kokkonen, 
Stenhamer 

32J30 Songs of the Sephardi Jews of the 
Balkans 

23.00 Beethoven: Sonata, Op. 28 (Arthur 
Schnabel); Schumann: Grand Sonata, Op. 
14 (M. Raubenheimer) 

First Programme 

6.03 Programmes for Otim 

7 JO Favourite Did Songs 

805 Compass-with Benny Hendei 

9.05 Hebrew songs 

930 Encounter- live family magazine 

10.30 Programme In Easy Hebrew 

11.10 School Broadcasts 

11 JO Education for ail 


STOCKHOLM (AFP). - Police said 
yesterday that a 32-year-old suspect 
they have been questioning since fast 
Wednesday in connection with the 
murder would be kept in preventive 
detention “at least" until this after¬ 
noon. 

The suspect, who has not been 
named, cannot be legally held longer 
without a court appearance. 

A lawyer representing the man 
has admitted his client was with 
friends “in the centre of Stockholm” 
■ — where Palme was gunned down. 


Soviets, Chinese 
satisfied with 
economic talks 

PEKING (Reuter). - China said 
talks begun yesterday with the 
Soviet Union on trade and economic 
cooperation left both sides satisfied 
at recent progress and optimistic for 
the future. 

The New China News Agency 
quoted First Deputy Prime Minister 
Ivan Arkhipov, the most senior 
Soviet politician to visit Pekfog since 
1969, as saying there is great poten¬ 
tial for cooperation in science, tech¬ 
nology and economic affairs. 

It quoted Vice Premier Li Peng, 
who headed the Chinese delegation, 
as saying Peking was satisfied with 
the big increase in trade last year and 
that there are bright prospects 
ahead. 

Soviet figures show bilateral trade 
grew last year by 60 per cent over 
1984. But China has frequently said 
political ties can improve only if 
Moscow cuts its troop strength on 
the Smo-Soviet border, withdraws 
forces from Afghanistan and stops 
backing Vietnam in Kampuchea. 


1105 Oriental songs 
13.00 News in English 
13^0 News in French 
14.06 Children's programmes 
15.53 Notes on a New Book 
1 6.05 Radio Drams 
1720 Everyman's University 
18L06 Jewish Traditions 
18.47 Bible Reading 

19.06 Reflections on the Portion of the 
Week 

19.30 Programmes for Glim 
22.05 Night Connection 

Second Programme 

6.12 Gymnastics 

630 Editorial Review 

&S3 Green Light-drivers'comer 

7.00 This Morning - news magazine 

8.05 Safe Journey 

8A5 House Cal I-with Rivke Michael! 

10.10 AU Shades of the Network 

12.10 Open Line-news and music 
13-00 Midday - news commentary, 
music 

14.06 Matters of Interest 

15.10 Magic Moments 
16.05 Songs and Homework 

17.10 Economics Magazine 

18.06 Free Period - education maga¬ 
zine 

18A5 Today in Sport 
19-05 Today - radio newsreel 
19-35 Law and Justice Magazine 
20.05 Cantorial Hit Parade 
22.05Jazz COmer 
23.05 Treasure Hunt 

Army 

6L1D Morning Sounds 
630 University on the Air 
7-07 '707"-with Adi Taimor 
8.05 Good Morning Israel 
9.05 Right Now-with RafiReshef 
11J)5 The Old Days - >vrth Orty Yeniv 
13.05 What's Doing-with ErezTal 
16.CS Four in the Afternoon 
17.00 Evening Newsreel 
18.05 Economics Magazine 
19,05 Radio Radio 
20 j» Israeli Hit Pared® 

Z1.O0 Mabat-TV Newsreel 
21-30 University on the Air (repeat) 
22.05 Papular songs 
23.05 Personal Questions (repeat f 
00.05 Night Birds-songs, chat 


and that be “bore a slight resembl¬ 
ance" to the police sketch of the 
assassin. However he had “absolute¬ 
ly nothing ” to do with the murder. 

The lawyer said his client was 
“obsessed by fear of Communism" 
and said he did not like Palme's 
Social Democratic Party, but was 
not active in any party or movement 
and had no contact with such orga¬ 
nizations outside Sweden. 

The suspect was an “intellectual," 
but had used a weapon in a former 
job. the lawyer said. 


Waldheim cannot recall receiving Nazi medal 

BELGRADE (Reuter). - Former UN secretary-general Kurt Waldheim, a 
candidate for the Austrian presidency, yesterday denied knowledge of an 
award he is alleged to have received for military action against anti-Nazi 
partisans in Yugoslavia in World War II. 

. The Yugoslav newspaper. Vjcsnik. reported that documents found in 
archives in Zagreb showed Waldheim had been decorated with the.so-caked 
King Zvonimirsilver medal, given by the Nazi-controlled stare of Croatia, for 
action against Marshall Tito's partisans. 

“I do not remember anybody ever giving me such a decoration, ever having 
it in my hands, and certainly never wearing it," Waldheim told the Yugoslav 
newspaper Novosti. 

Gorbachev said planning Bonn visit 

BONN (AP). - The West German newsmagazine Der Spiegel said yesterday 
that Soviet leader Mikhail Gorbachev plans to visit West Germany in the fust 
half of this year. 

Chief government spokesman Friedhelm Ost said the government had no 
knowledge of such a visit, and "will not participate in these speculations.’’ 

. Spiegel , quoting unnamed "high-ranking” sources in the East German 
Communist Party, said that by visiting Bonn. Gorbachev wanted to increase 
pressure on West Germany “to clearly detach itself from Washington's 
security policy." 

India's best known criminal breaks jail 

NEW DELHT (Reuter). - Charles Sobhraj, one of India’s best known and 
colourful prisoners, overcame guards with gas and escaped yesterday from 
Delhi's top security jail, police said. 

Sobhraj. 42. who is sought by police in several Asian countries and faces 
possible extradition to Thailand, broke out with six other prisoners after 
feeding drugged “birthday sweets" to their guards. 

Sobhraj, a French national whose life has been the subject of at least two 
books, became notorious in the late J97Qs when he was accused of a series of 
crimes in which he was alleged to have drugged, murdered and robbed 
tourists. 

Police gave no other details of his escape from Tihar jail on Delhi’s western 
outskirts, but they combed the city in patrol cars and set up road bioclcs to 
hunt for him. 


_ • w 

Soviets take first step to 'city in space’ 


MOSCOW (AP). - With the man¬ 
ning of its Mir orbiting station, the 
Soviet Union has embarked on a 
new stage of space exploration and 
taken a step toward realizing a 
century-old dream of building a city 
in space. 

Soviet scientists say the Mir sta¬ 
tion will become the largest man¬ 
made complex in orbit, with a per¬ 
manently manned core linking large 
modules outfitted as research and 
production laboratories. 

Mir is being hailed by Soviet 
media as a “new generation’* of 
space station that by its very name - 
the Russian word for peace - sym¬ 
bolizes Moscow's peaceful inten¬ 
tions in space. 

“This paves the way for construct¬ 
ing a city in space, with numerous 
subsidiaries of leading terrestrial re¬ 
search centres and plants,” Radio 
Moscow declared Saturday. 

The broadcast said the dream of 
19th-century space scientist Kon¬ 
stantin Tsiolkovsky, that settlements 
could be opened in the cosmos, “is 
coming true.” 


CINEMAS 


JERUSALEM 4:30.7.9 
Eden: Jagged Edge; Edison: To Live 
and Die in LA.; Hobira: Death Wish ill; 
Kflr Rocky IV; Mctehelf: Ran 6, 9; 
Orgil: Twice in a Lifetime; Ovna: 
American Hyer; Ron: Cal; Semadar: 
Choose Me 7.9:15; Binyenei Hs'omi: 
When Father Was Away on Business 
6:45. 9:15; BeK Agron: Returning to 
Oz - Walt Disney 4; The Mouee that 
Roared 6.X; 1 Love You Carmen 8.15: 
Rocky Horror Picture Show 10; The Big 
Chill, midnight; Ctaemattoeqaa: Be¬ 
fore Dawn 7; Oer Mude Tod 7; Dead of 
Night 9; Torez sur le Pianiste 9.30 

TEL AVIV 4:30, 7:15, 9:30 
AUenby: Class Reunion 5, 7:30. 9:30: 
Belt LsisMi: Dive 11:15 p.m.; Bon- 
Yehuda: The Lover; Cfwn 1: Year of 
the Dragon 4:15, 7, 9:45; Chen 2: 
American Ryer 5,7:20k 9:45; Chad 3: 
Marie 5,7:20.9:45; Chen 4: Doin’ Time 
10:30, 1:30. 4:45. 7:20. 9:40; Chon 5: 
The Sura Thing 10:30, 1:30, 4:45. 7. 
9:40; Cinema One: Rocky W; Cinema 
Two: Beck to the Future; Defcel: White 
Nights 7,9:30; Drive hi: Rocky IV7-.15, 
'9:30; Esther: Stitches; Gats Twice in a 
lifetime; Gordon; The Official Story; 
Hod: The Coolsngatta Gold; Lev I: 
Target 1:30, 4:50, 7:18. 3:30; Lev II: 
Bonnie and Clyde 1:46, S, 7:30, 9:46; 
Limor Hamehudesh: Prize's Honor 
4:30, 7, 9:30; Maxim: Death Wish HI; 
Mograbi: Silverado 4;30, 7, 9:30; 
Oily: And the Ship Sails On 4:30,7.9; 
Paris: The Companyof Woh/es 12.2,4, 
7:30. 9:30; Peer: When Father Was 
Away on Business 4:15, 7. 9:30; SfiO- 
barib Out of Africa 5:45, 9; Studio: 
Jagged Edge; Tehelet: I Love You 
Carmen 4:30.7.9:30; Tel Aviv: To Lore 
and Die in LA; Tel Avhr Museum: 
Favorites of the Moon; Zafon: Ran 
6:15. 9:30; Israel Cinematheque: 
Aristen in der Zlrkuskuppel: Ratios 7; 


Tsiolkovsky. who died in 1935, is 
considered the father of Soviet cos¬ 
monautics. 

The Mir space station, launched 
on February 20, seems intended as a 
showcase of Soviet technological 
prowess, which Kremlin leader 
Mikhail Gorbachev insists is the key 
, to reviving the nation's sluggish eco¬ 
nomy and improving the lives of its 
citizens. 

While the U.S. reassesses its space 
future after the shuttle Challenger 
explosion, the Soviets are forging 
ahead with their manned space lab 
programme. 

The Mir station is a direct descen¬ 
dant of the Salyui-7 space lab, laun¬ 
ched in 1982, and the Salyut-6, laun¬ 
ched in 1977. 

Cosmonauts set space endurance 
records aboard both stations, the 
longest being 237 days by Leonid 
Kizim, Vladimir Solovev and Oleg 
Atkovin 1984. 

Kizim and Solovev docked with 
Mir on Saturday and are busy pre¬ 
paring it to receive its first unman¬ 
ned module, which Western experts 


The Last Tycoon 9.30; Tamuz Hame- 
hudaah: Clockwork Orange 9:30 p.m. 
Both Katofusoth: Rames in the Ashes 
830 

HAIFA 4:30.6:45,9 
Amphitheatre: Rocky IV 4:30.7,9:15; 
Armon: Silverado 4:15, 6:45. 9:15; 
Atzmon: Witness 4:30,7.9:15; Chen: 
Red Sonia 4:30. 6:45. 9; Ora*: Out of 
Africa 6. 9; Orty: Plenty 6:30,9; Peer: 
CiodcworkOrange6:30.9; Ron: To Live 
and Die in LA. 4:30, 6:45. 9; Shavft: 
Ran 6,9: Rev-Get 1 : Twice in a Lifetime 
4:30.7,9:15; Rev-Gat 2: White Nights 
3;45,-6:30, 9:15; Centre Culture! 
Fran ca is: Zero de Conduite + La Peau 
Douce 

RAMATGAN 

Armon: White Nights 7, 9:30; Lily: 
Purple Rose of Cairo 7:15,9:30; Oasis: 
Cot's Eyes 7:15, 9:30; Orriea: Death 
Wish 111, 7; 15. 9:30; Ramat Gen: For 
Those I Loved 6:45. 9:30; Rav-Gen 1: 
Twice in a Lifetime 5. 7:30, 9:40: Bn* 
Gan 2: Marie 5,7:30.9:45; Rev-Gen 3: 
Year of the Dragon 4:15, 6:50. 9:30; 
Rav-45an4: Jagged Edge 5.7:20,9:45 

HEBZUYA 

David: Target 4:30. 7:30, 9:20; 
Hechaf: The Lover 4:30. 7:15. 9:30; 
Tiferet: White Nights 7, 9:30 Daniel 
Hotel: For Thosel Loved 7.15,9.30 

HOLON 

Migdal: Red Sonia 4:30, 7:15. 9:30; 
Savoy: Death Wish III, 4:30.7:15.9:30; 
Armon Hamehudesh; Purple Rose of 
Cairo 7:15,9:30 

BAT YAM 

Atzmatrt: Death Wish III, 4:30. 7:15, 
9:30 


predict will be ready to launch this 
spring. 

Despite heavy publicity the 
Soviets have given the Mir project, 
relatively little detail has been re¬ 
vealed about the station itself and 
how it will operate. The launch last 
month was not announced until after 
Mir was safely in orbit. 

The size of the Mir has not been 
made public, for example, and re¬ 
quests by Western news agencies for 
photographs or an artist's concep¬ 
tion have not been met. 

Soviet media reports say the sta¬ 
tion has six docking ports, two for 
manned spaceships and four to 
accommodate separate modules, 
some of which could be larger than 
the Mir station itself . 

The modules can be equipped on 
earth as research or production labs. 

Soviet media have said Mir is 
larger and more comfortable than 
Salyut-7. But beyond mention of 
separate sleeping compartments and 
armchairs and desks in the work 
area, there have been few details 
about new crew amenities. 


Great fencer 

«. ursart**- 

Wflinuel made Israeli sportmg.insr 
Sweat ^bed Ihefindofth e 
Coubertm Hall fencing , 
Sftnt in Paris. m which 2S0 
,opfen«rstroc 25 couMnespamc- 

P< ki d the final he was vanquished by 
the Italian star. Franco Sem, 
Hatoud, 25. from Hapoel Acre; 
won 15 contests, on the way tofte 
final. Among the ^ 

were the Los Angeles OlyntpicgoM 
medallist. Mauro Numa ota^and 
Alexander Romankov of the USSR, 
four rimes world champion. His 
other victims included several Utym- 
pic medallists. • 

Hawuel’s brother, Haun. is a :. 
fencina coach, and his sister. Lydia s • 
an Israeli swimming champion. 

Everton’s draw 

LONDON (Reuter). - Evertonand- 
Chelsea drew l-l (halftime 0-i) m an; 
English Football League Division . 
One match yesterday. • ; - 

The champions and league leaders 
only scraped through with one point 
by the skin of'their teeth. Geny 
Murphy scored for Chelsea frrtbe^ 
Pth minute, and it was only four, 
minutes from foil time that Kevin^ 
Sheedv managed to equalise. 

Everton. with 66 points, are now-;: 
three points a*head of Liverpool , but- 
they have a game in hand. 

Hangar? thnsbed Braril XHn * Mred* li; 
Budapest- 

Ivan wins again 

MILAN (Reuter). - Ivan Lendl, the 
world's number one tennis player, 
had no difficulty winning the Milan 
Grand Prix Indoor Tennis tourna¬ 
ment yesterday. He crushed Joakim 
Nystrom 6-2, 6-2. 6-4. in the final. 
Nystrom had earlier beaten his'- 
feilow-Swede Anders Jarryd 6*3.7-5 
in their semi-final match. ^ 

la Dallas, top seeds Martina Narratflora sad 
Chris Evert Lloyd woo their semifinal wumtara . 
to the Dallas Wown’s Tennis ToanuuMOt to- 
set ap a battle for the title. . . 

Navratflora defeated fourth seeded Kan* 
MaodUkora of Czechoslovakia 6-2. S-7, 6-2, 
while Uoyd beat 10 th seeded corapatriot Kalb j 
Rinakd 6-1, 6-2. 

' TfafewlH be the 68tb meeting betweeb Nari*-\- 
fflova and Lloyd with the current top-ranked 
Navratilova bddinR a 35-32 career kad over her ' 
opponent- Their last three matches have pwe to 
three sets, with Navratflora wmolog twice. 

“I Hiinh we both know what to expect," ■ 
Uoyd said, “We've played each other so many •• 
trotes and know each other's games so wri). Dai 
there's always a little dement of surprise be¬ 
cause me of ns might play a tittle better than 
nsaaL And there's always nerves involved whea- 
we play each other, because we have this 
mfl dpatfafl that u could be a great match. 
There's always more pressure than when we 
play other people. ■' 

hr Mete, Thierry Tulasne of France beat 
Australian Broderick Dyke 6-4,6-3 in the final 
of the Lorraine Open Men'll Tennis Tourna¬ 
ment. 

Kiwis on target 

AUKLAND (AFP). - New Zealand 
were poised for victory after mag¬ 
nificent spin bowling from John 
Bracewell decimated Australia on 
the fourth day of the third cricket 
test here yesterday. He took six 
wickets for 32 as Australia were 
bundled out in their second innings 
for-a measly 103. their lowest ever 
score against New Zealand. 

New Zealand, 56 runs behind eo the first 
■ratings, seeded 166 to win the tot and the 
series, and at stamps they were 85 for one 
wicket, 75 runs short of their target with nine 
wickets and one day's play re m ai nin g. Opener 
David Boon was the only Austrafiaa to show any 
fight. While batsmen came and went at the otbra 
end. Boon hdd bis pound for the entire 241 
minutes of the Australian innings and was 
unbeaten on 58 at the dose. 

In Colombo. Sri Lanfca surged to the brink of 
only their second tot cricket victor?. Pakistan 
132 and 154 Tor 9. Sri Lanka 273. 

Eoglaad r. Barbados. England 171 and 79 for 
2. Barbados 217. Mike Gutting baa broken a 
thumb. 

SCOREBOARD 

NBA. - Bocks 125, Bolls 116: Mavericks 108. 
Jaa 98: Nets 182, Cavaliers 188: Rockets 148. 
Clippers 116: Hawks 106. Knicks 101. 

NH1-Islanders 3. Devils 1; Nordkpws 3, 

North Stars 2: Rangers 2, Penguins 2: Flames 5. 
CanacUensJ: Whalers 11, Maokhawics-f: Capit¬ 
als 5, Blues 4: Flyers 6, Maple Leafs 6: Kings 5, 
Sabres 3-SQLASH. - Ross Nonaae (NZ) beat 
Kdrio Smith IA as.) 9-2. 93,9^'mtbe final ef 
the European Open. Jahangir Kgan withdrew ’ 
owing to injury. ’ ' 


WHAT’S ON 


GIVATAY1M 
Hadar: Out of Africa 6,9 

RAMAT HA6HARON 
Kochav: Brewster's Millions 7,9:30 


KEEP JERUSALEM 
BEAUTIFUL! 


Notices in this feature are charged 
at NIS 6.90 per line, including 
VAT. Insertion every day of the 
month costs NIS 138 per line, in¬ 
cluding VAT, per month. 

JERUSALEM 

Museums 

ISRAEL MUSEUM. Exhibitions: Art in 
Context, audio-visual programme showing 
development of Israel Art 0 Early 20th 
Century Posters, avant-garde posters 0 
Two Artists, Two Landscapes, works by 
Shahrah Segal and El* Shvadron. 0 Tradi¬ 
tional Jewelry, Permanent Display, Jewish 
Ethnographic Jewelry. 0 ‘‘Friendly Butterf¬ 
ly", illustrations by Orah Eyal 0 From the 
Depths of the Sea (Rockefeller Museum) 0 
Building in Jerusalem, computer games to 
building with stone 0 The Cosmic and the 
Divine. Andean textiles. 0 Ancient Mirrors, 
display of Mirrors from Different Cultures 0 
"Nerot Mltwah”, Ideas for Light in Jewish 
Ritual. 0 Placescape: 14 artists present 
versions of surrounding landscapes (Paley 
Centre, near Rockefeller Museum). 0 
Permanent collection of archeology, 
Judaica and ethnic art. 0 Borowsky Fine 
Am Wing (with exception of French period 
room) dosed Mar. 7-23 for repairs. Visiting 
Hours: Main Museum 10-5, A* 11: Guided 
tour of Museum in English. 3: Guided tour 
of Archaeology gallerias in English. 8; Lec¬ 
ture. "The Lasting and Transient in Rodin's 
Statuary/' by Prof. A. Poseq. 

EXHIBITIONS 

JERUSALEM MAP HOUSE Old City, 7 
Bert PI St. 288338,423547. Roberts, Turner.. 
etc. 

Conducted tours 

HAOASSAM — Guided tour o( all installa¬ 
tions * Hourly tours at Kiryat Hadassah and 
Hadassah Ml S copus . * Information, re¬ 
servation?: 02-416333.02-446271. 

HEBREW UNIVERSITY 

1. Tours in English at 9 and 11 a.m. from 
Administration Building. Givat Ram Cam¬ 
pus. Buses 9,28,24and 16. 


2. Mount Scopus tours 11 a.m. from the 
Bronfman Reception Centre, Sherman 
Building. Buses 9, 28,4a, 26 and 23 to the 
first underground stop. Further details: Tef. 
02-882819. 

AMIT WOMEN. (Formerly American Mi X- 
rachi Women). Free Morning Tours - 8 
Alkalai Street, Jerusalem. Tel. 024399222. 
OUT. To visit our technological High 
Schools call Jerusalem 533141; Tel Aviv 
396171,233231.240529; Netariya 33744. 

TEL AVIV 
Museums 

TEL AVIV MUSEUM. Exhibitions: Den 
Kuika (1938-1879). Sculptures, drawings, 
paintings ..photographs. The Want of Mat¬ 
ter, a Quality In Israeli Art; 21 elite Israeli 
artists show woric of last 25 years. The 
Museum's collection of classical, impress¬ 
ionist pcat-impressionfst and contempor- - 
ary art. Museum Visiting Hours: Sun.-Thur. 
10-2; 5-9. SaL 11-2; 7-10. Fri. dosed. Hele¬ 
ne R ubinsta t n Pavilion: Closed for in¬ 
stallation of new exhibition. 

Conducted Tours 

AWTWOMBI (formerty American Mb- 
radii Women). Free Morning Toure - Tel 
Aviv, Tel. 220187 . 233154 . 

5*551 To wisit our Projects call Tel Aviv, 
232939; Jerusalem, 228060; Haifa, 88817. 
PIONEER WOMEN—NA'AMAT. Morning 
WUrs.Tel Aviv, 210791, Jerusatem1244878. - 


HAIFA 

Museums 

HAIFA MUSEUM. 26 Shabtal Levy St Tel. 
04-523255. Exhibitions; M o d e m 'Ait — . 
Reuven Rubin, the portrait in his woric Tn 
retrospective: Ya’acov Hefetz, Sculptor; 17 
Naive Artists. Ancient Art— Jewish coins.' 
of the Second Temple Period, Egyptian 
textiles, terracotta figurines, Shikraorw.. 
finds. Music and Ethn o logy - Jewish 
costumes. 20 porcelain pieces from the Fela. 
and Natan Celnifc collection, U.SA Open: 
Sun.-Thur. and SaL 10-1; Tue, and Satl also 
6-9. Ticket includes admission to 
National Maritime, Prehistory and 
Japoneso Art Museums. 

Miscellaneous 

WHAT'S ON IN HAIFA, <fiaf 04-64OS4C. 
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The Manes 
Affair 


A Deepening Scandal 
Has a City Off Balance 


By MICHAEL ORESKES 



|0R 14 years, Donald R. Manes was 
one of the most powerful figures in 
New York politics. As Borough Presi¬ 
dent of Queens, a sprawling county 
that by itself would be the nation's fnurth- 
largest city, he voted nn municipal contracts, 
shaped development and influenced deci¬ 
sions on who became a judge. In his second 
role as Democratic county chairman, he 
presided over one of the most powerful politi¬ 
cal organizations in the state. 

He was courted by Presidential candidates 
and, when the Democrats were in power, was 
a guest at the White House. Around City Hall 
he was affable and well-liked. But some¬ 
where in his impressive rise, prosecutors 
now say. Mr. Manes went bad. In the back 
rooms, they contend, he was extorting bribes 
in exchange for government favors. Early on 
the morning of Jan. 10, just as hints of scan¬ 
dal began surfacing, Mr. Manes slashed his 
left wrist and nearly bled to death in his car. 
Wounded physically and emotionally, he left 
office and waited in- seclusion. Then, on 
Thursday night, after an old friend had 
turned on him in the continuing investiga¬ 
tions, he pulled a 14-inch knife from a kitchen 
drawer and plunged it into his heart. Within 
minutes, he was dead. 

The personal tragedy of Mr. Manes's fall 
has no doubt added a poignance to what 
otherwise might have been just another gov¬ 
ernment scandal. Beyond that, the Manes af¬ 
fair, as it has become known in the headlines, 
has spurred a thicket of investigations of 
dozens of city agencies and officials, reach¬ 
ing into areas beyond the purview of the 
Queens leader. Every rock in town, it seems, 
is being turned over by prosecutors, commis- 
- sions and reporters, all trying to find out who 
stole how much and where. So many commis¬ 
sions are looking into what happened and 
what to do about il that the head of one group, 
a former United States Attorney named John 
fV/' Martin 7t.1 'resigned Friday, saying the 
study Mayor Koch had a_sked.him_io conduct 
v * — of city cdnt'racl policy—was redundant. 

But a disturbing element sets the recent 
revelations apart. It is not just a case of pub¬ 
lic officials taking bribes. The trouble lies at 
one of the soft spots of democracy, the inter¬ 
section between government and politics. It 


was the combination of Mr. Manes's control 
over the county political organization and his 
post as Borough President that gave him 
power over patronage and city contracts, 
making extortion possible. 

The scandal has badly shaken the adminis¬ 
tration of Mr. Koch, who finds himself strug¬ 
gling to stay ahead of the disclosures rather 
than charting a course for the third term to 
which he was just overwhelmingly elected. 
Before a ballroom full of the city’s movers 
and shakers the other day, the Mayor, who 
had been a friend and political ally of Mr. 
Manes, felt the need todeclareihai "city gov¬ 
ernment will go on.” Indeed, just before Mr. 
Manes killed himself, the City Council chose 
his longtime deputy. Claire Shulman, to suc¬ 
ceed him as Borough President. 

But Mr. Koch's associates concede that his 
.government has, at least in the short run, 
been “thrown off balance,” as the former 
Deputy Mayor, Robert F. Wagner Jr., put it. 
More than 20 officials have left City Hall in 
the last two months, and even the Mayor has 
made no real effort to distinguish between 
those departing under a cloud, such as his 
Taxi, Transportation and Investigations 
Commissioners, and those who simply de¬ 
cided to move on. 

Already, there are fears that the city's 
reputation is being tarnished anew just as it 
was completing its comeback from the fiscal 
crisis of a decade ago. At a Democratic fund- 
. raising dinner Wednesday, Senator Daniel 
Patrick Moynihan said that he, for one, did 
not help win $1.65 billion in Federal loan 
guarantees for New York City “in order for it 
to be turned into loot.” 

In a New York Times/CBS News poll pub¬ 
lished last week. 61 percent of the New York¬ 
ers surveyed said they thought corruption in 
the city was widespread. Half thought Mayor 
Koch knew of the corruption, though there 
has been no public evidence to suggest this. 

Mr. Koch has taken to reciting the scandals 
of earlier administrations, including one in 
which bodies were taken from the morgue 
during Mayor LaGuardia's administration 
and sold to medical schools. And, in fact, the 
details known publicly so far do not neces¬ 
sarily describe a scandal worse than many 
previous ones, though the full extent of the 
troubles is far from clear. Still, the Mayor, 
joined by Governor Cuomo, last week named 
a commission to examine instances of cor¬ 



ruption, favoritism arid conflicts of interest 
in government and to recommend reforms. 

The prosecutors have lost Mr. Manes as a 
target and as a potential witness against 
other corrupt officials. But they are continu¬ 
ing their examination of the Democratic ^ 
ganization. the distribution of patrongae-and- 
.the rewards for party loyalty^ While Queens- 
has so far gotten most of the public'attention, 
prosecutors say they are equally interested 
in the activites of the Bronx organzation and 
Its chairman, Stanely M. Friedman, who was 
rewarded for his political power with a share 
in a computer company. He then helped the 


company win a contract from the New York 
Parking Violations Bureau, the enforcer of 
parking tickets and the same agency that, 
prosecutors say, Mr. Manes manipulated. 

Exactly when it all began no one can, or 
wilt, say. Mr. Manes was re-elected in 
Queens in November-with 84-percent of the 
vote. But at almost the moment of victory. 
Federal investigators' were laying"' the 
groundwork for his fall. It began with an in¬ 
formant in Chicago, which is suffering 
through its own municipal corruption scan¬ 
dal. The tip led the prosecutors to Bernard 
Sandow, a contractor who collected bad debts 
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for both Chicago and New York. Confronted 
with allegations that he had paid off officials 
in both cities, Mr. Sandow led prosecutors to 
Geoffrey G. Lindenauer, deputy director of 
the New York parking bureau and a longtime 
friend of Mr. Manes. 

Prosecutors put the heat on Mr. Lindenau¬ 
er, and after weeks of pressure he cut a deal. 
He admitted in Federal court Monday that he 
had extorted $410,000 in bribes from three 
contractors at the parking bureau and shared 
the money with others. In exchange for some 
measure of leniency, he began telling prose- 
cuttirs who the others were. 



The President Presses His Case for the Contras 


Is Nicaragua’s Revolution Exportable? 


By DAVID K. SHIPLER 


Washington 

I S Nicaragua the first drop of red in a Commu¬ 
nist stain that will spread across the main¬ 
land of North America, or is it just a scruffy 
little country where nothing works, least of all 
the export of revolution? Both caricatures have 
been served up during the last two weeks in Wash¬ 
ington, a city impressed by the power of images, 
as debate has raged over President Reagan’s re¬ 
quest for $100 million in aid to the contras, the 
guerrillas who have been Trying to overthrow the 
Sandinista Government in Managua. If the aid is 
approved, Defense Department officials said last 
week, the President was prepared to send Amer¬ 
ican military advisers to train the contras in Hon¬ 
duras. though not in Nicaragua itself. 

The President has pressed hard for the aid and 
plans to push for it again in a television address 
tonight. But facing the likelihood of defeat in the 
House of Representatives this week, some Admin¬ 
istration supporters have urged a compromise 
that would provide funds only after the failure of 
genuine diplomatic efforts. 

Mr. Reagan has warned of “strategic disaster" 
should Nicaragua crush the rebels, for that, he 
has said, “would mean consolidation of a privi¬ 
leged sanctuary for terrorists and subversives 
just two days driving time from Harlingen, Tex.” 
Opponents, including religious leaders, have ridi¬ 
culed the notion of the security of the United 
States being threatened by “tiny Nicaragua." 

As usual in international politics, the reality is 
probably murkier than the competing images. 
Nicaragua is small, weak and fraught with inter¬ 
nal economic and social problems. (Sandim.stas' 
non-military problems, page 2.) It is also a bene¬ 
ficiary of Soviet aid. which has enlarged the Nica¬ 
raguan armed forces considerably since the San- 
dinistas took power in 1979 from the dictatorship 
of Anastasio Somoza Debayie—a change that had 
the blessing of the United States, which switched 
after long supporting the Somoza family’s rule. 

But some experts on Soviet affairs, even In the 
State Department, say they doubt the White 
House prediction that Nicaragua will become a 
second Cuba, for they see no evidence that the 
Russians intend to establish military bases there. 

"Nicaragua fell into their lap,” said one Soviet 
specialist in the Stale Department. “It wasn’t 
something they seL out to achieve. It delighted 
them when it happened. But I don't think they 
would risk a single soldier to save it.” As to a 
naval or air base, “No," the official said emphati¬ 
cally. “They have calculated that a base would 
precipitate a military move by the United Slates 
to eliminate il.” Indeed, after erroneous reports 
that Soviet-built MIG fighter planes were being 
shipped to Nicaragua, the Reagan Administration 


reportedly warned Moscow that any such equip¬ 
ment would simply be removed by force; Amer¬ 
ican officials believe that the Russians know 
where the lines have been drawn, a message em¬ 
phasized by the President's rhetoric. 

No Marines Needed 

This suggests that the Soviet-American conflict 
is much less serious there than portrayed by the 
Administration, in the view of Robert E. Hunter of 
Georgetown University’s Center for Strategic In¬ 
ternational Studies. “If it’s so bad,” he said, “we 
should send in the marines." Since It is not that 
bad, he added, ihe President should stop.saying it 
is. lest he handlhe Russians the appearance of an. 
automatic victory if the Sandinistas continue to 
rule, as seems likely. 

On a local level, however, Nicaragua may pose 
problems for some of its vulnerable Central 
American neighbors. The Reagan Administration 
contends that Moscow has provided $500 .million 
worth or military equipment to Nicaragua. Most 
of it. according to a State Department specialist 
on Central America, is old, used material from 
Cuba. A Congressional staff member told laugh¬ 
ingly of watching a Nicaraguan exercise involv¬ 
ing 30-year-old T-54 tanks. "They couldn’t hit the 
broad side of a bam.” he said. 

Of course, even outmpded tanks can be intimi¬ 
dating to the contra guerrillas and the small 


armies of other countries in the region. Further¬ 
more, in 1984 the Russians delivered advanced 
Hind helicopter gunships; Nicaragua now has an 
estimated six MI-24 gunships, which, combined 
with six MI-2 helicopters and 12 MT-8's, provide ef¬ 
fective firepower against the rebels. In addition, 
according to the International Institute for Strate¬ 
gic Studies in London, Nicaragua has more troops 
than any other Central American country, with 
62,850 regulars, although the Honduran air force 
is superior. 

The Sandinistas deny that they are exporting 
revolution. 

Nor has Moscow seemed very enthusiastic 
about subversion backed by Nicaragua and Cuba, 
according to a State Department specialist on 
Soviet affairs. 

No significant insurgencies have gained foot¬ 
holds in Costa Rica, Honduras or Guatemala. But 
evidence has mounted of Nicaraguan supplies to 
the insurgent movements in El Salvador, whose 
rebels maintain offices in Managua. 

“I think there are many reasons to be con¬ 
cerned,” said Mark Falcoff, a conservative ana¬ 
lyst at the American Enterprise Institute. "These 
' are countries that have historically had very 
weak gavemments, ,, he said. "I wouldn't neces¬ 
sarily subscribe to (he domino theory, but I don't 
think it’s a very good idea to have a string of 
Soviet clients in Central America.” 


Opposing Tyrants of the Left and Right 

IlMBHE American people believe in human 
|j rights and oppose tyranny in whatever 
I form, whether of the left or the right,” 

President Reagan told Congress in a foreign 
policy statement last week. The statement dif¬ 
fered from the Administration policy declaimed 
by Jeane J. Kirkpatrick, the former delegate to 
the United Nations, who maintained that “tradi¬ 
tional authoritarian" regimes were "less repres¬ 
sive” than Marxist regimes and therefore more 
acceptable to the United States. The newly de¬ 
fined policy seemed to reflect the Administra¬ 
tion’s recent achievements in helping remove 
right-wing dictators, Ferdinand E. Marcos from 
the Philippines and Jean-CIaude Duvalier from 
Haiti, as well as its decision to deplore publicly 
the human rights violations of the Pinochet Gov¬ 
ernment in Chile. 

However, skeptics also saw In the policy mes¬ 
sage a tactic to advance the Administration’s ar¬ 
gument that Congress should approve $100 million 
in aid for the anti-Communist insurgent forces in 
Nicaragua. “We use our influence," the President 


said in the statement“to encourage democratic 
change.” 

Several passages of the message are a castiga¬ 
tion of Soviet expansionism. The statement 
argues. “In Nicaragua, the democratic resistance 
forces fighting against another Soviet-and Cuban- 
backed regime have been holding their own de¬ 
spite their lack of outside help." 

Giving examples of the new policy in action, the 
statement notes that “we have met these respon¬ 
sibilities — in difficult circumstances — in Haiti 
and in the Philippines," but it contains no mention 
of Mr. Marcos, until recently a friend of the White 
House. 

The Administration also promised last week to 
give Manila 1,500 financial documents the Gov¬ 
ernment there wants to help it recover money and 
property, estimated in the billions of dollars, that 
Mr. Marcos is said to have accumulated illegally. 
Administration officials also disclosed Lhat Mr. 
Marcos, slaying in Hawaii and unhappy with the 
way the United States is treating him, has decided 
that he wants to live in another country. 












The 

World 


Debate on Arms 
Raises Doubts 
About a Summit 


There was a lively exchange of 
arms control statements between 
Washington and Moscow last week, 
but no signs of progress toward new 
disarmament agreements. And the 
apparent stalemate seemed to push 
back the probable date for the next 
meeting between President Reagan 
and Mikhail S. Gorbachev. Amer¬ 
ican officials sard the summit, to be 
held in this country, now seemed un¬ 
likely to occur this summer and 
might not be held before the end of 
this year or early in 1987, 

Or Thursday. Mr. Gorbachev, the 
Soviet leader, said Moscow would ex¬ 
tend its halt on nuclear testing for as 
long as the United States also held off 
on experiments. 

On Friday, President Reagan said 
he had sent Mr. Gorbachev a more 
specific proposal for verifying the 
yield of nuclear tests and had invited 
Soviet scientists to visit a Nevada nu¬ 
clear lest site in April, when the 
United Stales is to conduct another 
experiment. 

On Saturday, Tass, the Soviet 
press agency, dismissed the invita¬ 
tion to visit Nevada and the verifica¬ 
tion proposal as a “familiar propa¬ 
ganda gimmick," which is exactly 
the way Washington often sees 
Soviet proposals. 

Israeli Convention 
Turns Into a Brawl 

Israel’s right-wing Herat Party 
convened last week for the first time 
since Prime Minister Menachem Be¬ 
gin resigned as its leader in 1983. and 
the meeting turned into an extraordi¬ 
narily bitter four-day free-for-all. 

The convention was abruptly ad¬ 
journed a day early and before Yitz¬ 
hak Shamir was formally endorsed 
as party leader. 

Under an agreement with, the 
Labor Party Prime Minister, 
Shimon .Peres, Mr. Shamir, who is 
Deputy Prime Minister and Foreign 
Minister, and Mr. Peres are to swap 
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Yitzhak Shamir at Herat Party con¬ 
vention in Jerusalem last week. 


jobs in October. By week's end, Mr. 
Peres's advisers were said to be en¬ 
couraging him to use the crisis in 
Herat, which is the core of the Likud 
bloc, to break up the Labor-Likud 
coalition and enable Labor to put to¬ 
gether its own government. 

Herat officials said they hoped the 
party meeting coufd be reconvened 
once tempers had cooled. That might 
lake some time. From the start of 
the convention, supporters of Mr. 
Shamir and backers of Ariel Sharon, 
the Minister of Industry and Com¬ 
merce. and David Levy, the Minister 
of Housing, pushed aside scheduled 
debates over ideology and national 
strategy to concentrate instead on 
old and new grudges, many of them 
involving generational and ethnic 
differences. Mr. Sharon anjd Mr. 
Levy, who are allies, enjoy wide sup¬ 
port among younger, poorer Sephar¬ 
dic Jews from Arab and North Af¬ 
rican states; Mr. Shamir draws 
much of his backing from the pre¬ 
dominantly European Jewish estab¬ 
lishment. 

The principals themselves helped 
make the debate anything but uplift¬ 
ing. At one point, Mr. Shamir called 
Mr. Levy “a liar driven by megalo¬ 
mania." Mr. Levy, for his part, said 
the deportment of Mr. Shamir was 
"better suited to Disneyland." Mr. 
Shamir, forced from the rostrum by 
chanting opponents, was escorted 
out of the hall by police who sepa¬ 
rated him from fist-waving followers 
of Mr. Sharon and Mr. Levy. 

Sending Missiles 
To Saudi Arabia 

The Reagan Administration in¬ 
formed Congress last week that it in¬ 
tends to sell Saudi Arabia $354 mil¬ 
lion worth of advanced missiles, 
probabiy provoking a new battle in 
an old war over arms for Arab na¬ 
tions. The bailie may be different in 


two respects from some past con¬ 
flicts over Saudi arms deals. 

For one thing. Israel does not in¬ 
tend to mount a massive campaign 
against the sate. Although they op¬ 
pose it, senior Israeli officials indi¬ 
cated that they want to avoid a 
messy political fight with what is 
perceived to be a friendly Adminis¬ 
tration. The missiles, they said, do 
not threaten Israeli security. 

For another, the world economy 
has blunted the Saudis* most power¬ 
ful lobbying weapon. With the over¬ 
supply of oil, one Administration of¬ 
ficial argued, "it Is easier for some 
Congressmen who don't like the Sau¬ 
dis to vote against the sale because 
they don't have to worry about lines 
in front of gas stations." 

The Administration also defended 
the proposed sale as a sign of support 
for the Saudis at a time when there is 
concern around the Persian Gulf that 
Iran might extend its war with Iraq 
to Kuwait or Saudi Arabia. 

Spaniards Decide 
To Stay in NATO 

Spain, which became the I6th 
member of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization four years ago, voted 
last week not to become the first in 
the alliance's 36-year history to 
leave. The margin was nearly 53 per¬ 
cent to 40 percent, with the rest of the 
ballots blank or invalid. The outcome 
probably had as much to do with the 
popularity of the Socialist Prime 
Minister, Felipe Gonzalez, as with 
the merits of NATO. Mr. Gonz&lez 
hinted that he would step down if his 
countrymen decided to step out 

Most polls taken up to a week be¬ 
fore the election showed a margin of 
4 to 10 percent favoring withdrawal, 
a course recommended by the Com¬ 
munists and some smalt pacifist 
groups as well as ultra-nationalist 
parties on the right. The strongly 
pro-NATO conservative opposition 
asked Spaniards to abstain from vot¬ 
ing as a protest to a referendum that 
it maintained was meaningless, 
since general elections are to be held 
by October and the likely favorites— 
Mr. Gonzalez and the conservative 
leader Manuel Fraga—are both pro- 
NATO. 

. For his part, Mr. Gonzalez worked 
hard to win last week’s vote, arguing 
that NATO membership was essen¬ 
tial to Spain's economic and techno¬ 
logical growth. Although the reverse 
" is hardly true—Spain is not yet fully 
integrated into the alliance’s mili¬ 
tary command — American and 
Western European officials were 
worried that a withdrawal might set 
a precedent for other countries, 
especially Greece. Said a State De¬ 
partment statement: "We are 
pleased that the Spanish people have 
chosen to continue their nation’s as¬ 
sociation with its 15 panners in the 
collective defense of our common 
heritage." 

Kohl Is Facing 
A Second Inquiry 

A few months ago, West Germa-’’ 
ny's Christian Democrats, led by 
Chanceltor Helmut Kohi, seemed to 
be looking ahead to victory in na¬ 
tional elections early next year. 
Now, they are getting anxious. 

The Bonn prosecutor's office said 
last week that it was opening a judi¬ 
cial investigation into the possibility 
that Mr. Kohl had given false testi¬ 
mony to a parliamentary inquiry. 
The investigation will be the second 
into Mr. Kohl's testimony about his 
role in the country >s biggest political 
corruption scandal, which involves 
allegations of bribery by the Flick, 
the giant company whose holdings 
include paper, chemicals and steel. 

The first investigation, by the Co¬ 
blenz prosecutor, involves .Mr. 
Kohl's statement that he did not 
know that certain tax-free founda¬ 
tions were fronts for illegal pay¬ 
ments to political parties. The sec¬ 
ond, in Bonn, will go Into whether the 
Chancellor tried to cover up the re¬ 
ceipt of $23,500 from Flick that never 
appeared on the Christian Demo¬ 
crats' party ledgers. The money was 
said to have been picked up by Mr. 
Kohl's secretary, Juliane Weber. 

When Mr. Kohl learned of the sec¬ 
ond investigation, he looked shaken, 
but said he expected "fair treatment 
like any other citizen." In West Ger¬ 
many, a judicial investigation is a 
legal step that indicates a suspicion 
of wrongdoing but stops short of an 
an indictment. 

If Mr. Kohl were indicted, pres¬ 
sure for him to resign would in¬ 
crease. And, indictments notwith¬ 
standing, his political position seems 
somewhat shaky. One of his old 
rivals, Kurt Biedenkopf, appeared to 
be making a comeback in national 
politics as he was elected head of the 
Christian Democratic organization 
in North Rhine-Weslphalia, West 
Germany's most-populous state. 
And there were signs of coolness be¬ 
tween the Chancellor and Finance 
Minister Gerhard Stoltenberg, who 
is widely regarded as the most likely 
candidate to succeed Mr. Kohl 
should the party decide to repalce 
him. 
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Aquino’s Choice as Military Adviser Draws Criticism 



Albert Padilla 


In Manila, the Army May 
Still Hold the Swing Vote 


By SETH MYDANS 


MANILA — In quiet pain, the Philippine 
armed forces accepted President Corazon C. 
Aquino's release of top Communist leaders from 
prison, and they seem ready to accept her tactic 
of a cease-fire with the insurgents, though mili¬ 
tary leaders say it may cost soldiers’ lives. 

But the military protested publicly last week 
when Mrs. Aquino, acting outside the normal 
channels of promotion and apart from the domi¬ 
nant clique of younger officers, decided to make 
an air force officer her military adviser. 

A growing Communist insurgency is the main 
military challenge faced by the nation. But it is 
internal reform that preoccupies the armed 


forces today and that, as much as anything else, 
inspired the military dissidents who challenged 
President Ferdinand E. Marcos, helping bring 
Mrs. Aquino to power. 

This reform of a powerful military establish¬ 
ment, and control of the military itself, are 
among the most crucial tasks the new President 
must handle. 

Mrs. Aquino’s conciliatory overture to the in¬ 
surgents must be accompanied by a curbing of 
the military abuses that have stirred discontent, 
particularly in areas where poorly trained and 
equipped troops have exercised often-unchecked 
power. 

She also must bring under her control a mili¬ 
tary establishment that bargained a new stature 
and potential influence over her. 
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A Message to Mrs, Aquino 

But he said he had taken a message to Mrs 
Aquino from the younger- officere who had 
backed his challenge to M r Marcos, te 11 tag h. 
“We do hope that we do not have another Marcos 
in the Philippines, because if that happens then 
we might have to do it a gam-” . 

When the same officers challenged Mrs. Aqu» 
no’s promotion of a longtime supporter, 

Col. Adelberto Yap, to colonel, saying 11 echoed 
the patronage abuses of Mr. Marcos, the new 
President reacted directly, in her emerging 
populist style of leadership. 

In a gray Range Rover—a striking contrast to 
the convoys of armored black limousines her 
predecessor used — she left her modest office 
and drove across town to Camp Aguinaldo, where 
Mr. Emile and Gen. Fidel C. Ramos had opened 
their challenge to Mr. Marcos three weeks ago. 

Forgoing the 21-gun salute Mr. Marcos used to 
insist on, and without other ceremony, she sat to 
listen to the grievances of 34 lieutenant colonels 
who had been passed over. It was presumably the 
same sort of "dialogue" she intends to use in 
dealing with the Communist insurgents. The 
spectacle of a president stooping to hear the com¬ 
plaints of a group of junior colonels was a new 
one for the Philippines. fBut in a gesture of deter¬ 
mination that did not pass unnoticed, Mre. 
Aquino took her new adviser. Colonel Yap, with 
her when she met the complainers. 

Though it was the military that boosted Mrs. 
Aquino into power late last month, it was her own 
popularity, which drew millions into the streets 
to protect the rebel soldiers, that made it possible 
for them to succeed. 

For now, this unquestioned popular support is 
Mrs. Aquino's great weapon, against a newly 
energized military as much as against a newly 
perplexed Communist insurgency that fears its 
constituency is slipping away toward the center. 

"The popular will is in her favor." said Mr. En¬ 
tile. as he asserted the military's own support for 
her. 

Around Camp Aguinaldo, bits of yellow raffia 
— Mrs. Aquino’s campaign color — still hung 
from the barrels of some rifles, and her cam¬ 
paign stickers were still pasted to the butts of 
.other , weapons. Yqllow balloons bobbed, above 
two armored personnel earners, that guarded 

Mr. Enri lets office. - • ■ .- 

General Ramos, whom Mrs. Aquino quickly 
named her armed forces chief of staff, has al¬ 
ready embarked on the military reforms Mr. 
Marcos was resisting. He has begun the long- 
awaited retirements of overstaying generals who 
owed their positions to patronage, and he has 
moved to detain some of the generals who have 
remained loyal to Mr. Marcos. 

Like Mr. Enrile, General Ramos was a power¬ 
ful if disaffected figure in the Marcos Adminis¬ 
tration. Like him, the general has vowed alle¬ 
giance to Mrs. Aquino’s Government and voiced 
respect for'the "people power" she commands. 
The challenge for Mrs. Aquino will be to maintain 
direct civilian control over a military that sup¬ 
ports her as a matter of its own choice but re¬ 
mains her greatest potential competitor for 
power. 


The Contras Are Not Capitalizing on Nicaragua’s Discontent 


The Revolution Still Has Soft Spots 
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Bare shelves at a supermarket in Managua. 


By STEPHEN K1NZER 


MANAGUA. Nicaragua — Six and a half years 
after the Sandinista revolutionaries swept into 
power, they have not achieved their goals. Unem¬ 
ployment is chronic and widespread; factories 
stand idle; export earnings have tumbled; hous¬ 
ing construction is at a virtual standstill; foreign 
debt has tripled; goods are often scarce or un¬ 
available. Many Nicaraguans are frustrated and 
angry that their conditions of life are, in some 
ways, worse than before the revolution. 

President Daniel Ortega Saavedra appears 
acutely aware of the level of dissatisfaction. 
After delivering his annual report to Parliament 
last month, he launched into an extemporaneous 
monologue about the "errors and deficiencies" of 
his Government. He said it had fallen behind in 
its debt payments and was therefore unable to 
use millions of dollars in credits from friendly. 
countries. He put the inflation rate at 328 percent, 
and said education and health care programs 
were being cut back. "We are not doing too well,” 
he concluded. "We are having problems." 

Mr. Ortega did not hesitate, however, to take 
credit for what his Government had accom¬ 
plished. The number of students in high schools 
was at a peak and that a reorganized police force 
had made Nicaragua second in Latin America in 
the proportion of crimes solved, he said, and 
health officials did not report a single case of 
polio during 1985, which is largely attributable to 
vaccination campaigns sponsored by Sandinista 
groups. He did not have to mention that bis Gov¬ 
ernment provides food and basic goods to all 
needy families at subsidized prices. The revolu¬ 
tion's most enthusiastic defenders include young 
people and the tens of thousands of rural laborers 
who have benefitted from land distribution. 

Government officials acknowledge that there 
is a good deal of grumbling in Nicaragua. The. 
reasons are not only economic. The revolution¬ 
ary Sandinista program is still very new and jar¬ 
ring to many Nicaraguans. The Government's 
sweeping changes in patterns of commerce, land 
ownership and social organization have provoked 
deep resentment in many quarters. A military 


draft, imposed two years ago for the first time, is 
unpopular. In addition, some religious Nicara¬ 
guans view Sandinista rule as disrespectful to 
traditional church authority. 

With all this dissent, it would appear that anti- 
Goveroment rebels, known as contras, have a 
ready made popular base. In fact, the rebels 
have never gained a foothold in the capital or any 
other populated area. They have suffered major 
setbacks at the hands of the Sandinista army, and 
are pinning their hopes on the Reagan Adminis¬ 
tration, which has asked Congress to give them 
$100 million in military and non-rtiilitary aid. 

The people of Nicaragua, who appear more 
anxious for prosperity and tranquility than for 
political change, have never risen up in any vis¬ 
ible way to support the contras. By contrast,, 
when the Sandinistas were organizing a rebellion * 
in the 1970's they found many civilians ready to 
shelter them, feed them and even die for them.. 
The contras, much to the disappointment of their 


backers, have rarely, if ever, man¬ 
aged to spark the same devotion. 

So popular discontent does not nec¬ 
essarily mean 1 that Nicaraguans are 
ready to support the contras. Some 
may be instinctively sympathetic to 
the rebel cause but discouraged by 
the rebels’ lack of progress. Others 
worry that bringing the contras to' 
power might mean a return to the 
days of the deposed Somoza family 
dictatorship, which some senior con¬ 
tra leaders served as military-offi¬ 
cers. Still others fear the vigilant se¬ 
curity police, who announced last 
week that they had caught: three 
C.IJV. agents working to infiltrate the 
Interior Ministry. Many Nicaraguans 
are simply weary of war, which has 
battered the country for eight years 
almost without pause and has taken 
14,000 lives since 1980; "The Christian 
seeks his enemy’s repentence, not his 
death," Bishop Pablo Antonio Vega 
said last week in a reprimand to the 
warring groups. 

One senior Sandinista leader. 
Minister of Agriculture Jaime Wheeiock. said 
most Nicaraguans recognize that the Sandinistas 
are severely restricted because they must spend 
nearly half the national budget on defense. "As 
long as people perceive that we are on the side of 
the poor and dispossessed, and as long as they 
perceive that we are victims of a foreign aggres¬ 
sion, they will be with the revolution,” Com¬ 
mander Wheeiock said. “In this sense, it may 
even be that the aggression helps us. If we were 
at peace, it would be harder for us to explain the 
causes of economic problems." 

Mr. Wheeiock. who is a member of the nine- 
man Sandinista National Directorate, suggested 
that the Government grows stronger every day it 
remains in power. “Thousands of people are still 
here working, even though they may disagree 
with our policies," he said. “Every one working 
in this society is within the political framework 
we have established, and that in itself is a meas¬ 
ure of our success." ■ 












How the Russians 
Cause a Nuisance 
By Their Presence 


By ELAINE SC 10 LI NO 


W HEN the Reagan Admin¬ 
istration ordered Soviet 
missions to the United 
Nations to cut their per¬ 
sonnel, United Stales officials said 
the missions were used for espionage 
and the resources of the Federal Bu¬ 
reau of Investigation were strained 
by monitoring the movemenLs of so 
many potential spies. How much 
damage the order will do to U.S.- 
Soviet relations was not i mediately 
clear. Moscow said it would not help 
the atmosphere of the summit that is. 
to be held in Washington this year or 
early next year; but the Russians did 
not threaten to cancel the meeting. 
While the diplomats pondered, the 
F. B. I. kept tracking suspected spies. 

Indeed, with only 1,135 agents in 
the New York City area to cover all 
types of crime, it would be impossi¬ 
ble for the F.B.I. to monitor all 275 
diplomats, secretaries, chauffeurs, 
maids, guards and janitors attached 
to the missions and the more than 600 
other Soviet citizens who work offi¬ 
cially as United Nations employees, 
journalists, trade representatives 
and tour operators. “We have to 
prioritize," said John L. Hogan, head 
of the F.B.I.’s New Yorkoffice, "and 
we hope we're covering the targets 
that are the most critical to national 
security." 

In New York, keeping labs on 
potential spies presents its own prob¬ 
lems. To lose a tail, a target can 
easily pop into the United Nations 
buildings, which are off-limits to the 
F.B.I. and New York City police un¬ 
less there is an official United Na¬ 
tions request. “The U.N. is pretty 
much a sanctuary," said James M. 
Fox, the special agent who heads the 
counterintelligence unit (hat 
watches Soviet citizens. “Fortunate¬ 
ly," he said, "there are friendly peo¬ 
ple inside the U.N.." 

Rather than watching individual 
Soviet targets, counterintelligence 
agents rely more on “spider webs,” 
that is, on watching potential meet¬ 
ing spots, although high-level targets 
are still followed and subject to elec¬ 
tronic surveillance. When Iona An¬ 
dronov, a 48-year-oid correspondent 
of the Moscow-based LfceFary-Ga, 
zette/ was assaulted -by twtr men 
while trying to cover a United Mine’ 1 '' 
Workers strike in McCarr, Ky., last 
September, an F.B.I. counterintelli¬ 
gence agent on his tail rescued him. 


The bureau works closely with the 
Office of Foreign Missions, an arm 
of the State Department created to 
impose restrictions on foreign mis¬ 
sions in the United Stales on the 
basis of national security and treat¬ 
ment of American personnel abroad. 

Personnel at several embassies 
and missions, including the Soviet 
ones, are required to request from 
the United States Mission permis¬ 
sion to travel beyond a 25-mile radius 
of New York, and they must book all 
hotel, train and plane reservations 
through the Office of Foreign Mis¬ 
sions, which also approves their pur¬ 
chases of telecommunications and 
construction equipment. Written re¬ 
quests must be submitted at least 48 
hours in advance, along with forms 
that provide such information as the 
purpose and method of travel, depar¬ 
ture and arrival times, travel routes, 
and the names of passengers. About 
20 percent of the United Slates, in¬ 
cluding such areas as the Mississippi 
River, Hawaii and Silicon Valley are 
always off-timils to Soviet citizens. 

Obeying Orders 

Two years ago, when a foreign offi¬ 
cial with permission to travel was 
caught speeding on the New Jersey 
Turnpike, he refused to obey a stale 
trooper's order to leave the highway 
because it was his approved route 
and he was not authorized to take 
other roads. He got off the turnpike 
and took an unauthorized route only 
after police summoned a truck and 
crane to haul his car away. Last 
Mother's Day, when the Cuban mis- 
siop, whose employees' travel is also 
restricted, organized a picnic near 
North Tarrytown, just inside the 25- 
mile-Iimit. the cars left in a long con¬ 
voy so that no one would get lost. 

Even if the Soviet Union makes the 
required cuts in personnel, which 
they charge are illegal, it isquestion- 
able whether this would crimp their 
ability to conduct intelligence activi¬ 
ties. Before the end of the year, the 
Soviet Union is expected to open a 
consulate in New York, and the of¬ 
fice of Aeroflot, the Soviet carrier, is 
also scheduled to reopen. And the 
American order will not restrict the 
number of temporary Soviet person¬ 
nel-assigned toJUnifed Natrons func- 
tions; including theTooiKmortth Gen-, 
eral Assembly every fall. Said the 
•FlB.TJ's Mr. Nolan. "While I think 
the reduction in numbers can help, 
the net loss won’t be as big as it 
looks." 


Keeping Inside the 25-Mile Limit 
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Chun Resists a Call for Direct Elections 


The Feistier Opposition in South Korea 



Assnrmled Fn*v» 


Lee Min Woo (left)* president of New Korea Democratic Party, and Kim Young Sam (center), another 
opposition leader, at a Seoul rally'last week supporting a petition drive for a new constitution. 


By CLYDE HABERMAN 

SEOUL. South Korea — For the first lime in 
several years, the diverse elements that loosely 
make up South Korea's anti-Govemment camp 
have an issue they can rally around. Dissident 
politicians, clergymen and activist students have 
begun to demand direct Presidential elections 
next year to supersede an electoral college sys¬ 
tem generally presumed to favor President Chun 
Doo Hwan and anyone he may want as his succes¬ 
sor when his term expires In early 1988. 

' opposition politicians in particular have 
pressed the issue. Campus mililanLs picked up ihe 
call and last week the campaign gained momen¬ 
tum’ when South Korea’s Roman Catholic pri- 
maie Stephen Cardinal Kim Sou Hwan, added his 
suDDort For a preacher who had not said much 
lately about politics, ihe Cardinal was surpris¬ 
ingly critical. Not to be outdone, the-Korean Na¬ 


tional Council of Churches, representing .1 million 
. Protestants, shook off a long political torpor late 
in the week, calling fora constitutional revision to 
permit direct elections. 

It was probably premature for talk of a new 
coalition. Anti-Government forces have gone 
separate ways for years, split by differing ideolo¬ 
gies, old rivalries and personal ambitions. But it 
was the first time in a while that they had found a 
broadly compelling issue. In their leaders’ view, 
their campaign is one that a majority of South Ko¬ 
reans can support, the suspicion being that Mr. 
Chun would not win a popularity contest if he were 
to permit one. 

What they seek, dissident politicians say, is 
merely democracy. But clearly they also want a 
shot at power. They would replace an electoral 
system that gives them little chance with one that 
might produce a contender from their ranks; a 
likely candidate would be Kim Dae Jung, perhaps 
the mast prominent anti-Chun figure. 


The demand for direct elections in 1987. rein¬ 
forced by a petition drive to muster popular sup¬ 
port, seems to have rankled the authoritarian 
Government and ruling party more than almost 
any other development in recenl years. It strikes 
□l the'heart of Mr. Chun’s desire for a place in 
South Korean history, which rests on his pledge to 
step down in 1988 after the single seven-year term 
provided for in the Constitution he drafted. Per¬ 
haps he ruse to power in a military coup. 

Perhaps he has remained deeply unpopular in 
many circles because his troops once gunned 
down several hundred civilians in the city of 
Kwangju. But if he keeps his word in 1988 — and 
present signs suggest that is likely — he will be¬ 
come Ihe first South Korean leader ever to trans¬ 
fer power peacefully. It would be no small legacy. 

Inconsistencies on Both Sides 

To accomplish that, Chun supporters insist 
upon a moratorium on constitutional change until 
at least 1989. They argue that to hold direct elec¬ 
tions before then, or even talk about them, risks 
divisiveness endangering national security and 
undermining the 1988 Summer Olympics in Seoul. 

In battling its critics lately, the Government 
has been inconsistent. First, it placed hundreds of 
opposition politicians under house arrest. Then, in 
the face of strong protests from the United States 
and other sources, it released them. For weeks, 
officials have promised to arrest anyone who 
signed'an opposition petition. But they have yet to 
make good the threat. Still, there are many new 
faces in jail. Early last year there were only 60 to 
70 South Koreans judged by international human- 
righLs groups to be political prisoners. Now more 
than 1,000 people are believed imprisoned. 

The opposition, also often inconsistent in tac¬ 
tics, is prepared Lo press the constitutional issue 
with vigor. Emboldened by the success of anti- 
Govemment forces m the Philippines, politicians 
poured into the streets of Seoul Iasi week for a 
half-hour protest. By recent Philippine standards, 
the assemblage was small. It also was peaceful, 
and the police kept their distance. But the out- 
'burst was almost without parallel during a regime 
which usually breaks up demonstrations quickly. 

Opposition leaders are concerned that time is 
againstthem. With each passing month, Mr. Chun 
moves closer to 1988. To some anti-Government 
politicians, that is a persuasive argument for 
more militant measures, both to keep the issue 
alive and, perhaps, to force Mr. Chun into n polili- 
cally damaging over-reaction. That does not 
mean collision is inevitable. But there is an un¬ 
usually fine line here between caution and weak¬ 
ness. Korean tradition makes it unbearable for 
anyone to seem irresolute. The question is how 
much pressure the opposition can safely apply be¬ 
fore ihe Chun Government, bolstered by a disci¬ 
plined military, feels obliged lo strike back. 


The Swiss Look Hard at 
The U.N. and Themselves 


By THOMAS W. NETTER 


Geneva 

JKS the European headquar- 
ters of the United Nations 
JF^and its adjuncts, this 
Swiss city is host every year to 
30,000 diplomats and interna¬ 
tional civil servants, 120 interna¬ 
tional organizations and some 
13.000 meetings. So it is some¬ 
thing of an anomaly that Switz¬ 
erland is the only major Euro¬ 
pean country and, with North 
and South Korea, one of only a 
handful of states that are not 
members of the United Nations. 

That standoffishness, so cen¬ 
tral to Ihe national personality, 
is at issue today as the Swiss 
vole on Government plans to join 
the world body. No referendum 
has captured more attention or 
prompted more debate. "To re¬ 
main neutral and free, a ‘no’ 
vote is essential," reads one 
political advertisement. And 
from the looks of the latest opin¬ 
ion polls, a slight but still deci¬ 
sive majority seems to agree. 

Since Switzerland's neutrality 
was guaranteed by the Congress 
of Vienna in 1815, it has been a 
cornerstone of its “raison 
d’etat." "If the world needs as, 
it always knows where to find 
as," says a historian who op¬ 
poses membership, arguing that 


neutrality would be over¬ 
whelmed by the political nature 
of United Nations debate. 

Others disagree. The United 
Nations may have its shortcom¬ 
ings, they say, but that is no rea¬ 
son to avoid a forum for multilat¬ 
eral discussion in an increas¬ 
ingly bilateral world. Swiss 
membership would cost little 
more than the 170 million francs 
(589 million) the country now 
spends as a member of 19 United 
Nations and specialized agen¬ 
cies. Its conscript army could 
not be forced to fight someone 
else’s battles, proponents say. 

"Being absent from a world 
organization, Switzerland iso¬ 
lates itself," says Francesca Po¬ 
rn ett a, ambassador and perma¬ 
nent observer for Switzerland at 
the United Nations. Mrs. Po- 
metta and others argue that to¬ 
day's realpolitik requires Switz¬ 
erland to join, that it is no longer 
politically expedient merely to 
watch. “Accustomed to dialogue 
and consensus, Switzerland 
could add its voice of moderation 
and conciliation to the debates,” 
says Elisabeth Kopp, a member 
of the governing Federal Coun¬ 
cil. 

Under Switzerland's system of 
“direct democracy," in which 
the results or referendums can 
override Government policy, the 
voters now have the last word. 
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Q & A: Mayor George V. Voinovich 


Reagan Takes Up 
The Cudgel for 
Immigration Bill 

Ronald Reagan has not been shy 
about lobbying for such matters as 
cuts in domestic spending and aid to 
the rebels in Nicaragua; now. for the 
first time, the President has appar¬ 
ently decided to twist a few arms on 
behalf of immigration legislation. 

Last week he had a few key mem¬ 
bers of Congress over and personally 
underscored his interest in doing 
something to curb the flow of illegal 
aliens into the United States, deficit 
reduction notwithstanding. Said 
Peter W. Rodino Jr., the New Jersey 
Democrat who heads the House Ju¬ 
diciary Committee and was one of 
the President’s guests: “He under¬ 
stands that the bill is going to take a 
certain amount of money, $1 billion a 
year for four years." 

It is not altogether certain that Mr. 
Reagan's involvement will make a 
difference. The Immigration and 
Naturalization Service warned last 
month that there had been a “star¬ 
tling" surge of aliens pouring across 
the Mexican border. But experts in 
and out of Government have been 
sounding such alarms for years and 
have yet to startle Congress into re¬ 
solving its differences. 

The Senate passed its version of a 
comprehensive immigration bill in 
1982.1983 and 1985. The House, more 
cautious and tending to bicker bit¬ 
terly over allowing aliens into the 
country temporarily to harvest fruits 
and vegetables, cleared its own bill 
in 1984 by a whisker. Mr. Rodino's 
committee has tentative plans to 
take up a 1985 model on April 8. 

Packwood’s Plan 
For Tax Revision 

For months, it has been certain 
that any tax revision measure 
emerging from the Senate this year 
will be different from the bill the 
House passed in December and from 
the proposal pul forward by Presi¬ 
dent Reagan last spring. A possible 



Anwiared Prw 

Senator Bob Packwood discussing 
tax plan at White House last week. 


shape to the dissimilarities emerged 
last week when Bob Packwood, the 
Oregon Republican who is chairman 
of Senate Finance Committee, gave 
his colleagues a point of departure 
for the work they will begin Wednes¬ 
day: his own draft bill. 

The Packwood proposal for com¬ 
prehensive change in the Federal tax 
system, the Senator said, would pro¬ 
vide a slightly bigger tax cut for the 
poor and a slightly smaller cut for 
the wealthy than would the House 
bill. Among other key differences — 
though there are many similarities 

_is that to pay for the $184 billion in 

tax cuts he is proposing over five . 
years, Mr. Packwood contemplates 
$13 billion in new revenues from 
higher excise taxes on alcohol, ciga¬ 
rettes and gasoline and other fuels. 

The Packwood plan would also 
limit the deductiblity of state and 
local taxes for upper-income Amer¬ 
icans. The House had retained full 
deductibility; the White House had 
proposed eliminating it altogether. 

On the spending side of the Federal 
ledger, Mr. Reagan's proposals 
fared far less well. The principal 
blow was not the House's ritual de¬ 
nunciation and rejection, 312 to 12, of 
the White House budget request for 
the fiscal year beginning Oct. 1. It 
was a three-year budget plan pro¬ 
posed by Pete V. Domenici, the New 
Mexico Republican who is chairman 
of the Senate Budget Committee. 

The Domenici proposal would give 
the military an increase only to 
make up for inflation and would gen¬ 
erate $16.2 billion in additional reve¬ 
nue. Until last week, Mr. Domenici 
had been one of the few Senate lead¬ 
ers pushing fora Pentagon allotment 
that would do more than make up for 
inflation. Mr. Reagan has asked for 
an 8 percent increase on top of a 3.4 
percent inflation adjustment. 

Financial Records 

Tumbling oil and gasoline prices 
helped drive a main inflation gauge 
— the Producer Price Index — down 


The Air Is Leaking Out 

Of Cleveland’s Cushion 


a record i.6 percent for Febiuaiy. 

Friday's report of the decline ignited I _ 
another of the week’s almost daily “ 
stock market rallies. Trading was so j 
heavy late in the session that stalls- 1 Q . 

lies on New York Stock Exchange I sc 

activity were delayed. When they I 

were completed, the Dow Jones in- 1 
dust rial average had jumped 39.03 to I ^ 
1 , 792 . 74 , closing the week with a ai 
record net gain of 92.91 points. Vol- I ^ 
ume for the week was also at a 
record, at 880.8 million shares. I Sj 
But economists if not investors 1 ' c 

worried Friday about reports show- f 

ing that industrial output fell a sharp c 

six-tenths of l percent last month r 

while inventories rose. Those and ; 

other recent surveys indicating lack- h 

luster economic performance ‘all t 

tend to suggest we'll see a fair ( 

amount of weakness" in the months 
ahead, said John Paulus, an analyst l 
for Morgan Stanley. • 

I i 

Mayor Goode 
Begins Rebuilding ! 

Mayor W, Wilson Goode of Phila- ! 
delphia has begun to dig him himself , 

out from under the rubble of last I 
May's explosive confrontation with I 
the radical group Move. In an eight- 
minute television appearance Sun- 1 
day. the Mayor issued a formal apol- I 
ogy for the incident, which led to the 
deaths of 11 people and one of the 
worst fires in the city’s history. 

“For me, personally. May 13 was J 
the most tragic day in my life," Mr. 

Goode said. “Each day 1 live with its 

memories... 1 wish that May 13 had 
never happened — but it did and l am I 
sorry for that." I 

At a news conference Monday, Mr. 
Goode promised that his administra- J 
tion—sharply criticized by a special 
commission that investigated the 1 
confrontation — would cooperate in 
any subsequent grand jury review of 
the police attack on a Move head¬ 
quarters. The panel, which the 
Mayor appointed, said among other 
things that he had been "grossly 
negligent" in handling the crisis and 
i had "abdicated his responsibuties. 

The District Attorney is considering 
the commission’s recommendation 

that a grand jury be convened to-con- 

sider criminal charges.. [ 

Mr. Goode, who said he did not 

think he would or should be indicted. I 

avoided direct questions about his | 
political plans. He had been saying 
that he intended to seek a second 1 
term next year. Last week he said 
only that "1987 will take care of it¬ 
self." 

A Guarded Report 
On U.S. Hospitals 

Dragging its heels all the way, the 
Government released last week lists I 
of hospitals in which patients under¬ 
going certain treatments die at un¬ 
usually high or low rates. The ros¬ 
ters, compiled from Medicare I 

records for 1984, showed that at some I 

hospitals more than twice as many 
patients died than would have been 
expected under standards estab- I 
lished by Washington's health-care 
pulse-takers. 

The initial publication of the lists 
ig came only after the Federal Depart- | 
k. ment of Health and Human Services 
_ concluded that, with the appearance 

of an article about the data in The 
d New York Times a few days earlier, 
ie release of the numbers eventually 
Ln would be required under the Free¬ 
ze dom of Information Act. The publi- 
re cation was praised by consumer 
s- groups and criticized by various 
medical organizations. 
rt_ As the lists were released, officials 

ix smothered them with caveats. “This 

o- was never meant to be used by con- 

he sumers," said Dr. Henry R. Desma- J 

or rais, the acting head of the human I 

se services department's Health Care I 

_ Financing Administration. "I don't 

es think it is really useful for making 

in judgments." 

ve . Still, most authorities agreed that 
es the data clearly show that patients j 

lT n who undergo a surgical procedure at 

>a- a hospital where the operation is per-. I 
’ formed infrequently are more likely 

Iso to die. 

nd Jack Owen, executive vice presi- 
er- dent of the American Hospital As- 
ull sociation, called the listings “seri- 
,ad ously flawed" but added: "I don’t 
T think there's any question that many 
ra l of those hospitals with high death 
als rates doing less than a certain num- 
pal ber of procedures a year should not 

de- be doing them." 

„f The information was compiled by I 

for Dr. Desma rais’s agency to help 
It designated local officials monitor 

iro- the quality and necessity of care 

lew given to patients whose bills are cov- 

lan ered by Medicare, the Federal 
health program for the elderly and 

-ive the disabled. 

to One principal list shows 269 hospi- 
«en- tals with abnormal overall mortality 
;ve- rates, 142 with death rates higher 
nici than average and 127 with rates 

>ad- lower than average. H.H.S. released 

lent other listings that show hundreds of 
> for hospitals with higher or lower than 

I for average death rates for patients 

i 3.4 treated for nine common medical 
problems, including pneumonia and 
clogged coronary arteries. 


M ORE than 3,500 mayors and other mu¬ 
nicipal officials, members of the Na¬ 
tional League of Cities, met in Wash¬ 
ington last week to seek ways of con¬ 
taining the damage done by Federal aid cuts re¬ 
quired under the new budget-balancing law.une 
of the mayors 1 principal efforts- 

said privately it is almost sure to fail — isl ° s ,°' 7 
general revenue sharing, which has provided I4.£ 
billion a vear for local governments to use as 
the v wish. Among the most successful benefia- 
cries of that program is George V. Volinwc* . 
the Republican Mayor of Cleveland and a former 
president of the national league, whose city is 
said to have acquired more Federal funds per 
capita than any other major municipali ty since 
President Reagan entered the White House. In 
Cleveland recently, John Herhers, national cor- 
respondent of The New York Times, talked about 
the state of the cities with Mayor Voinovich, who 
has become increasingly outspoken in his opposi¬ 
tion to the urban policies of his national party. 
Excerpts from their discussion follow. 

Question. What will Cleveland’s situation be 
next year if cuts in Federal aid under the new bal¬ 
anced-budget law go into effect? 

Answer. We have been — l won't say fortunate 
or n ot — but we have managed during the last six 
years with a couple of tax increases and with cuts 
in our services. As we see the situation, this year 
we will end with a zero balance. We don’t like to 
do that. Like everyone else, we like to finish with 
some kind of a cushion. But we anticipate we 11 be 

able to struggle through. 

If the revenue-sharing payment is eliminated 
for the city—we’d really like to know if Congress 
is going to go along with that as early as possible. 

We’d have Lo get more money, and if the voters 
turn us down, we would ihen be in a position 
where we’d have to make massive layoffs. We 
had an operations improvement task force about 
five years ago. We had the private sector spend 
three months going through our operations so 
that we could provide services in a more efficient 
way. There really isn’t anywhere else we can cut 
without serious deterioration of services. 

Q. Well, suppose worst comes to worst, what 

can you do? 

A. Put this in a national perspective. 

We're much better off than a lot of other cities. 
We have a city income tax. which we levy on 
commuters. As a matter of fact, today only one 
out of every four dollars that comes to operate 
the city comes from city residents. The rest 
comes from people who come into the city every 
dav and from our businesses. We're not like other 
cities that have only the property tax to look at. 
Many of those cities, as you know, have tax caps. 

I’ve been trying to get the White House for al¬ 
most five years to hold a White House task force 
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‘A domestic 
program is just as 
important... as 
defense policy.’ 

George V. Voinovich 


on constitutional and legislative impediments to 
■ local government to solve their own problems. 

The problem we really face today in this coun¬ 
try is that neither Congress nor the Administra¬ 
tion hi? admitted, up front, that the programs 
now being provided for by the Federal Ckwsm- 
ment are necessary. They should say 
|y. starting with the President of the United 
States, that these programs are 
for one reason or another he doesn t feel they 
should be funded on the Federal level — Toat 
least lay the groundwork For those of us who are 
on the street and confronted with the problems. 

There is, of course, Senator Moymhan and sev¬ 
eral people who have the theory that the reason 
the President allowed these deficits to increase 
over the years was because there was some plot 
that when the deficits got so bad they would be 
used to eliminate domestic spending. I don t 
think that that's been th& hidden agenda, but 


we're now in that P osit ^ | hose programs could 
Q. Is It your position JJJ maintain 

be eliminated if cities a^ st ?f Fcd era! Govern¬ 
ment, or are there some tan 
ment should continue? ^ important to 

• a. A domestic j 0 f this nation as *s the 

the well-being and survivaloun^ of n . 
defense policy. be respondedto. 

ness, and those areas have g tryin g to be a 

Today in our town -- 1 ™ f people going to 
bleeding heart, but the "“ m ^ h a5lprobaWy one 
our hunger centers — rks of hunger cen- 

of the roost foas quadrupled. 

tersofanycitymthecount^ ^ ^ once 

I would support a prog m ^ g ^ percent, 
unemployment gets d be eUmt- 

programs that stimulate our d ^ targe ted 
Sated. And do you target 

more. Now the L eague of Cities, our 

it? In terms of the National League 

position is it and it 

we’re realists, and if WO uld be able to 

%e far its dies 

than it’s doing now? of expenditure of 

A. I don’t really see any government 

additional hmdson thepa ^ election 

in Ohio, parricuterly ^ one in 

year and also because of the feet tn ^ ^ 

assssra»£ 4 ke . up \° r the 

tassof Federal moMJIt 

q What is Cleveland’s economic 

£f is 

Federal level to manufacturing - 

WJhMSSS Let’s 

The manufacturing that to ad- 

left of it, is leaner and meaner and has g ^ 

vanced manufacturing technology, 
kind of industry that is going to create new jods. 
The Deople who have been unemployed tradi- 
there, except the Urn 

are longer and the people who are 

are Wte that already have work rem and ,n 

many instances have more skills. Thi y 

displaced workers who need re * ra, "“"®l 
n You’ve set un a complex of centers to take 
Je efdisjecedworlters and die homeless, am. 
help feed them. Who is paying for this. 

A. it’s a smorgasbord or resources. But as the 
Federal Government withdraws, more and more 
■ is going to be required from the community. 'Hus 
bittiness of local groups coming forward and 
picking up the ball. There's only so much that 
they can pick up. 

I go around the country and l tell everyone, 
trying to do the best that I can to speak on behalf 
of the citizens of my city and the citizens in other 
parts of the country. And I think I’m being a very 
good and loyal Republican by what I’m doing, be- 
cause if by 1988, if our party is perceived as ignor¬ 
ing the needs of the people who live in American 
cities; if our party is looked upon as — as I ve 
said to the Vice President many times — as the 
party who doesn’t know what the hell is going on 
in the streets, or does know and doesn’t give a 
damn, then we are in big trouble. 
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A New Era of Low Interest Rates 


By PETER T. KILBORN 


A PI? „, WASHINGTON 

™ years a S°- with their 
children grown, Liz and Nelson 
nm f ^ smer bought a piece of land 
Pit.lt r J m their home in suburban 
Panning to build a 
smaUer house on it. But it was not 
until November, when interest rates 
made houses more affordable, that 
jney found a buyer for the four-bed- 
room house they had owned for 22 
years. 

The Casmers then approached J. 
oger Glum, a Pittsburgh-area 
builder who specializes in single- 

5SI» hornes filing for $100,000 to 
5150.000 and whose business, he said, 
is now the be$t it has been in five 
years. Besides customers, he says he 
S?® k*nks pouring in the door. 

* ney re flooding us with rate sheets 
saying. ‘Hey! We've got money!”’ 

Next, the Casmers went to one of 
these lenders, Mellon Bank, which 
had knocked its rates for 15-year and 
30-year conventional mortgages 
below 10 percent at the start of the 
year, sooner than most other lenders. 

‘ We are probably doing in the vi¬ 
cinity of $20 million a month in west¬ 
ern Pennsylvania.'' said Gary 
Frauenhotz, executive vice president 
in charge of mortgage banking. 
"That compares with $3 million to $4 
million a month a year ago." The 
bank granted the Casmers a 9V& per¬ 
cent, 30-year loan. 

As Pittsburgh goes, so goes the na¬ 
tion. 


Any economist, businessman or 
politician who just a few months ago 
predicted anything akin to the cur¬ 
rent combination of mortgage rates 
that dip into single digits’, inflation of 
3 to 4 percent and $15 oil could not 
have found a job even in that citadel 
of American optimism, the White 
House, or in the thousands of lesser 
institutions that trade on economists’ 
foresight. 

Yet the economy has delivered it¬ 
self of just such a mix of extraordi¬ 
nary good news. And if the booming 
stock market is any indication, spirits 
across the land are soaring. Interest 
rates, dropping into territory not seen 
since the-1970’s, have been the single 
most important set of numbers, buoy¬ 
ing the mood and kicking off Wall 
Street’s heady rise. And the good 
times — heralded by a new era of 
lower lending rates — seem here to 
stay awhile. 

Some pessimists, of course, warn 
that it could all blow away in the sum¬ 
mer breeze, with a dive of the dollar 
or a reversal of oil prices. Some also 
caution that if good times are coming, 
many narrower components of the 
economy.— such as business invest- , 
ment.or-aiitbmobiie sale^-^have^ * 
to point that way.’ - - ' - 

But the fundamentals are over¬ 
whelmingly good. During the past • 
year, interest rates have dropped 3 
percentage points on average; many 
economists see them slipping still a 
bit more this year before they settle 
on a gentle low plateau for the bal¬ 
ance of the 80’s. Lending, more than 
any other force, makes the economy 
go 'round, and analysts now speak of 
an explosion of borrowing and spend¬ 
ing to keep the economy growing for 


years. 

None of the leading economic fore¬ 
casters can see a recession for at 
least several years. Instead, they see 
growth of 3 percent annually, which is 
about what the economy requires to 
grow ad infinitum without giving rise 
to higher inflation. That means Ron¬ 
ald Reagan, with three straight years 



of economic growth under his belt, 
may now be presiding over the debut 
of the longest stretch of low-interest- 
rate prosperity since Eisenhower. 

“All the ingredients that were so 
troublesome 5 and 10 years ago are 
falling into line," said Fabian Linden, 
consumer economist at the Confer¬ 
ence Board in New York. "Lower in¬ 
terest rates mean there’s money 
around to do all the things that money 
does. It buys factories. It buys 
houses. It buys cars. Lower interest 
rates mean we can use money more 
lavishly. Then we get oil. That’s a tre¬ 
mendous serendipity. We appear to 
be moving into a new era of vigorous 
growth." Rarely, he said, has he seen 
such promise for prolonged growth — 
and lower interest rates are the key to 
his optimism. 

“I can’t foresee anything that 
would push us into a high-interest- 
rates, high-inflation kind of world," 
said Laurence H. Meyer, head of the 


Postwar Boom and the Soaring Six¬ 
ties. The economy, they say, seems to 
have tamed the business cycle's 20- 
year pattern of pushing and pulling 
~ and- settled onto a much more tran¬ 
quil and healthy course. 

The stock market certainly reflects 
the-good times. Since the start of last 
year, the Dow has shattered one 
record after another, racing to almost 
1,800 from what from what just a year 
ago seemed a not-so-bad 1.200. The 
message is clear: Investors figure 
that over the next two or three years, 
corporations wilt be harvesting prof¬ 
its, from big-spending, big-borrowing 
consumers, in magnitudes unknown 
since the last sustained booms of the 
50’s and the 60's. 

What has happened is a massive 
change in the inextricable, often vola¬ 
tile, relationship of interest rates and 
inflation. The United States has com¬ 
pleted four years of 4 percent annual 


‘The conventional 
wisdom about 


everything 
getting better 
now is full of' 
baloney ’ 

. —Sam Nakagama 

5? V-'V Vr , •' . .. ’ . 



St. Louis forecasting firm that bears 
his name. Compared to five and six 
years ago, said Peter L. Bernstein, of 
the consulting firm Peter L. Bern¬ 
stein Inc., “interest-rate peaks are 
lower and the lows are lower: That is 
probably the way it’s going to be." As 
a result, he said, "I think the world is 
going to have another boom. 1 don’t 
know when it’s going to come, but it’s 
going to come big." 

With a respectful eye on the ram¬ 
paging stock and bond markets, con¬ 
sidered by many to be the economy’s 
best prognosticators, many econo¬ 
mists are now beginning to invoke the 
aquatic metaphors of sea changes 
arid tidal waves, creating images as 
strong as the Roaring Twenties, the 


prices climbed in the 1979-1980 period. 
And over the past year or so, that sus¬ 
tained improvement has finally per¬ 
suaded long-term lenders that they 
can begin to whittle down the inflation 
premium they build into the price 
they charge for money. 

And most other borrowers are 
reveling in the lower rates, from the 
corporations that borrow to expand 
their plants and work forces to the 
debtors of Latin America. The banks' 
prime lending rate, on' which they 
base their loans, has dipped to 9 per¬ 
cent, less than half its 21% percent 
peak in the winter of 2980 and 1981. 
Top-rated corporate bonds, over 15 
percent at their highs in 1981 and 1982, 
were down to 10 percent at the end of 


inflation — one-third the rate that 
last year and now are flirting with 8 
percent. 

Over all, said David A. Wyss, 
economist at Data Resources Inc. in 
Lexington, Mass., each one percent¬ 
age point decline in average interest 
rates adds one-third of a percentage 
point to the growth of the nation's 
economy in that year, provided it 
comes early on. Simply put, a ihree- 
point decline adds up to about $39 bil¬ 
lion chi last year’s $4 trillion economy. 

Behind the drop in rates, econo¬ 
mists cite a confluence of forces push¬ 
ing in the same encouraging direction 
for the first time in 20 years. Interest 
rates, inflation, growth rates, and the 
exchange rates of currencies of 
major nations are in better balance 
than they have been in years. 

They attribute the confluence 
mostly to two powerful sources. One 
is the apparent reversal in the course 
of the American budget deficits — the 
major culprit, many economists say, 
behind high American interest rates, 
the high dollar and major imbalances 
in the world economy. 

Most politicians doubt that the defi¬ 
cits will fall to absolute zero five 
years from now as required by the 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings balanced- 
budget law. But most of them, and the 
economists who sit in judgment, see 
the deficit falling from 5 percent of 
gross national product to well under 2 
percent by 1990. Such a decline means 
that much less competition from the 
Government for credit and therefore, 
lower rates. 

The other major source of. falling 
rates is the change in the interna¬ 
tional economic policies of the Rea¬ 
gan Administration, from a posture 
of indifference about how other na¬ 
tions manage their economies to a 
politically driven need to tell them 
what to do. It needs them to push their 
rates down along with American 
rates. Otherwise, the dollar would 
rise again, making imports rise , at 
the peril of American jobs. So far ail 
major players in the exerciser from 
the Federal Reserve to the govern¬ 
ments of Japan and West Germany, 
have been going along with the wishes 
of President Reagan and his principal 
agent of change, Treasury Secretary 
James A. Baker 3d. 

The first big signal of the Adminis¬ 
tration’s new policy was the five-na¬ 
tion statement in September that the 
dollar had climbed too high and that 
the group was prepared to drive it 
down. Then, a a week ago last Friday, 
the Federal Reserve, in concert with 
Japan and West Germany, cut the 
discount interest rate that it charges 
banks from 7% percent to 7 percent — 
one-half its peak in 1981 and the low¬ 
est level since 1978. 

“The cause of what we’re seeing in 
interest rates is the change In our in¬ 
ternational economic policy," said 
Albert M. Wojnilower, chief econo¬ 
mist of the First Boston Corporation, 
the investment banking firm. To try 
to halt the erosion of American jobs 
by a flood of imported goods, he said, 
"the United States is throwing its 
weight around." 

But some pessimism remains. "I 
think the conventional wisdom about 
everything getting better right now is 
full of baloney," said Sam Nakaga- 
ma, a Wall Street economist and 
pamphleteer. "Oil producers' spend¬ 
ing has to drop instantly," which is 
going to produce a severe deflation¬ 
ary shock," he said. “You’ve got a re¬ 
cession in the oil patch and in Mexico. 
You've got a farm recession." Lower 
rates and inflation eventually will 
mean a sounder economy, he said, 
“but we have to get there first." 


INVESTING / Lawrence J. DeMaria 


Playing the Oil Patch for the Long Term 


C ONVENTIONAL wisdom has it that the oil 
patch will be gushing nothing but red ink for 
quite some time. 

But amid all the gloom over plummeting oil 
prices, some experts are beginning to think that the 
situation could change. Last week, the First Boston 
Corporation, for instance, predicted that Saudi Ara¬ 
bia and OPEC will eventually get their ducks in or¬ 
der and push up the price of oil. That proclamation 
sent the stocks of certain companies soaring. 

Indeed, while not actively recommending the sec¬ 
tor, some analysts have culled a selective group of 
stocks of major oil and oil service companies that 
might suit long-term investors. That group includes 
Royal Dutch/Shell and Exxon among the oil com¬ 
panies and Halliburton and Schlumberger among 
the oil service concerns. 

But the oil sector remains volatile. Should oil stay 
at the $12 level, or fell to $8 or $9. many experts ex¬ 
pect a major shakeout, especially among oil service 
companies and some producers saddled with heavy 
debt. The shakeout can take many forms, including 
dividend cuts (Amerada Hess just omitted its pay¬ 
out), acquisitions and bankruptcies. 

Thus, most analysts are urging extreme caution. 
“V/e are discouraging investment in the energy sec¬ 
tor," said Frederick P. Leuffer, a senior oil analyst 
at Cyrus J. Lawrence, a New York investment firm 
noted for its expertise in the field. 


B Lawrence is officially urging clients to 
exposure to oil stocks to 5 or 6 percent of 
jlios, Mr. Leuffer notes that the situation 
s itself. “On a purely economic basis, the 
il should be below $10 a barrel,” Mr. 
immented. But traditionally, oil, as a 
r t does not trade on a purely economic 
nice is determined by many other fac¬ 
ie least of which are political. 

may be the effort by the Organization of 
Exporting Countries — perhaps this 
- to restore some control over pricing, ei- 
ally or by prevailing on non-OPEC coun- 
t back on their output. Mr. Leuffer said 
SC managed to cut back by, say, even one 
rrels a day, rising demand from an eco- 
wery based on low oil prices might "soak 
rarld’s excess oil and push prices up. 
ce ot oil could go to $9, head back to the 
and then level off,” he postulated. The 
mav he roueh. he said, because 



spring and summer always are a period of slack oil 
demand. But should OPEC be even partly success¬ 
ful in cutting back production, supplies mays be 
squeezed in the winter. 

Still, Mr. Leuffer warns investors to “avoid the 
walking wounded” among the oil companies — he 
cites Phillips, Unocal, Occidental and Texaco 
among them — where debt and/or legal problems 
add too much uncertainty, and dividend mainte¬ 
nance is chancy. 

But among the oil companies that are "so finan¬ 
cially strong” that maintenance of the dividend 
should present no problem, Mr. Leuffer likes Royal 
Dutch/Shell Group, Shell Transport and Exxon, all 
of which have yields in the 6 percent range. 

Another stock, Kerr McGee, has piqued Mr. 
Leuffer's interest. At about $28 a share, yielding 
just over 4 percent, Kerr Is at the low end of its 52- 
week range- He notes that Kerr currently has $12 a 
share in cash flow licit is "relatively insensitive to 
dropping oit prices," because the company has di¬ 


versified and “has a lot of coal production.” Indeed, 
Mr. Leuffer considers Kerr “an undervalued asset 
play" that is a possible takeover target. 

Of course, Mr. Leuffer comments, one way major 
oil companies will weather the coming storm and 
maintain dividends will be to slash capita] spend¬ 
ing. And "that will kick oil service companies very 
hard,’’ he noted, adding, "It is very early in the 
washout period in the service companies." On 
Thursday, Exxon and Chevron announced multibil- 
lion dollar cuts in exploration budgets. 

Scott A. Ned row, Cyrus Lawrence’s oil service 
analyst, also is highly cautious, and notes that the 
firm is not recommending the oil service sector ei¬ 
ther. But he points out that not every oil service 
stock is a candidate for Chapter 11 in the coming 
bloodbath. "For a long-term investor, with a time 
horizon of twd and a half to four years, one can in¬ 
vest in strong-balance-sheet, large-market-share 
oil-service companies." 

The four companies Mr. Ned row likes are these: 

•Halliburton: “Its balance sheet is one of the 
strongest in the Fortune 500,” he said. Halliburton 
is selling in the $23 range, down from its $86 high in 
late 1980. Mr. Ned row believes that the dividend is 
very safe, as long as oil does not fall to the $8- to $10- 
a-barrel range and stay there. 

•Schlumberger: This New York-based company, 
Mr. Nedrow said, "has $4.5 billion in cash, with the 
prospect of that cash building at $500 million plus a 
year, a technology-based business and a change in 
management that seems to be focusing on the 
shareholders by buying back the stock.” The stock 
is around $31; in 1980, it was near $90. 

•Dresser: This is a diversified energy company, 
based in Dallas, that Mr. Nedrow considers “a 
value play on its balance sheet,” with $16 in work¬ 
ing capital a share and a “host of undervalued as¬ 
sets such as pension funds, real estate, insurance 
subsidiaries and UFO reserves." Dresser is at $18. 

•Baker International: "One of the stronger of the 
second-tier oil service companies," Baker is more 
exposed in the oil patch than his other choices, Mr. 
Nedrow noted, because il is less diversified. But 
“even in the $10 oil scenario, you still have the abil¬ 
ity to pay the dividend if management chooses to." 
At $12,-yielding over 7 percent. Baker is, in Mr. 
Nedrow’s estimation, "the most logical takeover 
target in the group.” Who might grab Baker? 
“Schlumberger or Halliburton, or an industrial con¬ 
glomerate that would want to play the nil patch.” M 
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WEEK IN BUSINESS 

A Surprising Choice 
For the World Bank 


The choice of Barber B. Conable Jr. 
to head the World Bank was a sur¬ 
prise to many, although most concede 
it was a pleasant one. Others that had 
been mentioned for the job included 
Paul A. Volcker, Bill Brock and Wil¬ 
liam E. Simon, all of whom have far 
more experience with developing na¬ 
tions than Mr. Conable, a former Con¬ 
gressman from upstate New York. 
But analysts say that Mr. COnable 
may be a more effective leader than 
A. W. Clausen, the incumbent. A con¬ 
servative Republican, Mr. Conable 
gets along well with the Reagan Ad¬ 
ministration and is likely to be of 
greater help with the Baker plan to in¬ 
crease the lending role of the multina¬ 
tional development agency. 

Producer prices plunged 1.6 per¬ 
cent in February, the biggest drop 
ever, mainly because lower oil prices 
are trickling through the economy. 
Gasoline prices, for example, 
dropped 11 percent, and home heating 
oil dropped 26 percent. Combined 
with continuing low interest rates and 
the stock and credit market booms, 
that bodes well for the future. But the 
oil drop has a downside too: Indus¬ 
trial production fell a steep six-tenths 
of I percent because drilling for oil 
and gas have been cut back_Busi¬ 

ness inventories jumped seven-tenths 
of 1 percent in January and sales fell 
three-tenths of I percent Consum¬ 
ers went $6.9 billion deeper in debt in 
January, but retail sales dropped one- 
tenlh of 1 percent in February. 

OPEC ministers are meeting this 
weekend, but analysts doubt they can 
put aside their differences long 
enough to agree on a strategy to shore 
up oil prices. Although most major 
producers in the group are suffering 
revenue fallof fs because of the drop in 
prices, they are afraid that produc¬ 
tion limits, which would aid prices, 
would allow non-OPEC producers to 
grab more of the market. 

Exxon and Chevron are trimming 
nearly $4 billion from their capital ex¬ 
penditure budgets as oil exploration 
becomes less lucrative. And as Amer¬ 
ican companies' develop fewer re¬ 
serves, economists see a greater dan¬ 
ger that this country will again be¬ 
come dependent on foreign supplies. 

The roar of the markets was deaf¬ 
ening last week, with the trading 
euphoria enveloping individual inves¬ 
tors as well as institutions. Volume on 
the Big Board was a near-record 210 
million shares on Wednesday, the day 
after a stunning 43-point gain in the 
Dow industrials. By the end of the 
week, the 1,800 level loomed closer, 
with a close of 1,792.74, a record gain 
of 92.91 points for the week. 

Bonds gained strongly, too, despite 
a couple of sessions of profit taking. 

The F.D.I.C. will try to rescue all 
banks, regardless of size, in a policy it 
says it is adopting until such a time as 
it can “permit" banks to fail. The 
agency and its chairman, L. William 
Seidman, have been criticized for al¬ 
lowing small banks to fail while res¬ 
cuing bigger banks, such as Continen¬ 
tal Illinois, to avoid the severe effects 
a big failure would have on the na¬ 
tion’s banking system. Under the new 
policy, the agency will seek mergers 



Barber B. Conable Jr. 


for all failed banks, and is asking for 
.the authority to operate banks on its 
own while a buyer is sought. 

The base for a Senate tax plan was 
unveiled by Bob Packwood, the Ore¬ 
gon Republican who heads the tax- 
writing committee. Mr. Packwood’s 
plan calls for tax cuts for individuals 
averaging 8.4 percent, higher taxes 
for corporations, more excise taxes 
and reduction or repeal of the deduct¬ 
ibility of state and local income taxes 
and some interest payments. 

A. H. Robins would be placed under 
a trustee appointed by Federal bank¬ 
ruptcy court if a Justice Department 
motion is granted. The Government 
says that Robins made $5.6 million in 
unauthorized payments, including 
$1.2 million in deferred compensation 
to executives. Robins says the pay¬ 
ments were honest mistakes. 

Japan is dumping chips on the 
American market, the Commerce 
Department said. The preliminary 
rulings are expected to further pres¬ 
sure Japan to open its markets. 

A leveraged buyout for Revco for 
$1.16 billion has been proposed by ex¬ 
ecutives of the big drugstore chain. 
The buyout would follow the $1.18 bil¬ 
lion deal for Jack Eckerd. 

Gulf and Western can keep the 
Canadian operations of Prentice-Hall 
as long as it sells a majority stake of 
Ginn, a smaller publisher, to Cana¬ 
dian buyers. 

The F.A.A. plans to fine Eastern up 
to $9.5 million for what the agency 
says are numerous safety violations. 
The fine, if imposed, would deepen 
Eastern’s money troubles. 

Peru is resuming payments on its 
foreign debt after a nine-month mora¬ 
torium and says It is ready to begin 
renegotiations with banks. 

White Consolidated accepted a 
$742.6 million offer from Electrolux, 
after rejecting an earlier bid. The big 
Swedish company hinted that it might 
like to sell White’s machine tool 
operations. 

Miscellanea. The Senate plan to sell 
Con rail faces major changes in the 
House. 
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MOST ACTIVE STOCKS 

WEEK ENDED MAR. 14,1986 

(Consolidated) 


Company 

Sales 

Last 

Net Cling 

Beat Co .... 

...10,721,200 

48% 

+ 

2% 

IBM .- 

...10,415,700 

150% 

+ 

4% 

ATAT .. 

... 9,838,100 

23% 

+ 

% 

StorT . 

... 9,058,200 

3% 

- 

1% 

US Steel 

... 9,021,200 

23 

+ 

% 

Wn flirt ... 

7,579,600 

11% 

- 

% 

PhUPt _ 

... 7,437,000 

10% 

+ 

% 

Mobil .. 

.... 7,213,900 

29% 

+ 

2% 

OeciPet ... 

7,187,700 

24% 

+ 

1% 

UCarto . 

.... 6,980,300 

19% 


... 

EsKod ...., 

... 6,526,600 

58% 

+ 

% 

Bnk Am _ 

.... 6,478,200 

17% 

+ 

1 

Exxon . 

6,424*00 

55 

+ 

2% 

ReyniiT . 

6,267,700 

42% 

+ 

5% 

K Mart ...... 

... 6,177,000 

42 

+ 

3% 


MARKET DIARY 

Last 

Prev. 


Week 

Week 

Advances ... 

.1,586 

1,231 

Declines . 

. 461 

812 

Total Issues_ 

.2,251 

2,251 

New Highs.. 

...857 

730 

NewLows. 

.35 

58 


Last 

Week 


Standard & Poor’s 
400Indust ....260.4 247.8 

20Transp._216.0 208.1 

40 Utils_104 5 100.2 

40 Financial . 31.1 29 4 

500Stocks ...236.5 225.3 


280.4 +12.30 
215.9 + 7.24 

104.5 + 4.12 
31.1 + 1.67 

236.5 +10.98 


Dow Jones . 

30 Indust_1799.9 

20Transp —822.3 

15 Ulils_190.4 

65 Comb_709,9 


1688.7 

784.5 

180.5 
670.1 


1792.7 + 92.91 
816.2+24.90 
189.4+ 7.64 
706.5 +31.47 
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MOST ACTIVE STOCKS 
WEEK ENDED MARCH 14,1986 


(Consolidated) 



Company 

Soles 

Last 

Net Chng 

Wickes_ 

15,451,000 

6% 

+ 1% 

DomePet_ 

4,977,500 

1% 

- % 

ChampHo..... 

3.585,900 

3% 

... 

KeyPhatm_ 

2,831,600 

16% 

+ % 

WangB_ 

2,724,000 

21% 

+ 1% 

BAT In_ 

2,679,100 5-15/16 

+13/16 

LorimarT_ 

2,330.700 

23% 

+ % 

InstSys_ 

2,000,700 

2% 

+ % 

Homed __ 

1,748,500 

29% 

+ 2% 

Lionel_ 

1,665,800 

- 9% 

+ 1% 


Year 
To Date 


VOLUME 

(4 PM. New York Close) 

Total Sales_ 880434,140 7,453^75,609 

Same Per. 1985.. 487.481,110 6,039,469,160, 

WEEK'S MARKET AVERAGES 

Net 

High Low Last Change 
New York Stock Exchange $ 

Indust-154.9 148.0 154.9 +6.83 

Transp-130.4 126.1 130.4 +3.83 

Utils. 69.4 67.0 69.4 +2.35 

Finance..157 6 150.1 157.6 +7.55 

Composite ...1361 130.3 736.1 +5 79 


MARKET DIARY Last 

■Prev. 


Week 

Week 

Advances_ 

_541 

445“ 

Declined_ 

..283 

348 

Unchanged 

_105 

136 

Total Issues .... 

090 

929 

New Highs «... 

......228, 

207 

NewLows — 

_31 

33 

VOLUME 

Last 

Year 

• (4 P.M. New York CIomJP 90 * 

To Date 

Total Sales_ 

. 92^35,479 

688,521,734 

Same Per. 1985.. 

40,180,740 

493,161,120 
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Looking for ‘Democratic Revolution’ 


President Reagan has moved firmly to the 
American center by at last condemning dictators of 
every shade, from Leninist red to rightist khaki. His 
broad commitment to aid “democratic revolution” 
everywhere follows his Administration’s impres¬ 
sive diplomacy in Haiti and the Philippines and its 
heightened denunciation of tyranny in Chile. 

Not coincidentally, the new policy statement 
precedes a showdown with Congress. Mr. Reagan 
wants $100 million in new aid, and American mili¬ 
tary advisers, for the "contra” rebels battling a 
Communist-backed regime in Nicaragua. Hearing 
the applause for his help in chasing the Duvaliers 
from Haiti and the Marcoses from the Philippines, 
the President wants to clothe his support of the con¬ 
tras in a democratic aura. 

The analogies to Nicaragua are false, but Mr. 
Reagan’s stress on democratic values is most wel¬ 
come. Even as a lobbying device, it is certainly 
preferable to the noxious Red-baiting of recent 
weeks against all who resist further investment in 
the contras. 


As Mr. Reagan’s statement recognizes, every 
intervention abroad needs to be tailored to specific 
conditions. His declaration can be only a framework 
of principle to guide diplomacy. The essential prin¬ 
ciple is that fostering a democratic revolution re¬ 
quires well-timed support for democrats. 

The President might reflect on that principle as 
he restates his Nicaragua case to the country to¬ 
night. The United. States only assisted, and surely 


did not create, the popular resistance to "Baby 
Doc” Duvalier and Ferdinand Marcos. For 29 
years, Washington deplored but never acted against 
the Haitian dynasty. It nurtured Mr. MarcOs for a 
decade after he set out to be dictator for life. In both 
cases, America waited for moderate democrats to 
rally indigenous support against dictatorship. 

In Nicaragua, after seven years of rule by a 
leftist junta and five years of contra insurgency, 
there is as yet no credible centrist force. Given 
time, a formidable Roman Catholic opposition and 
the remnants of an urban middle class, such a force 
may develop. But it cannot be created by the C.I.A. 
or inspired by American agents recruited from 
among the allies and former guardsmen of the de¬ 
spised Somoza dynasty. 

It is one thing to contain the Sand/nistas, to pre¬ 
vent their providing a Soviet military base, and to 
help guard the frontiers of their neighbors. Indeed, 
those objectives are best pursued with Latin Amer¬ 
ican support if they are not polluted by the random, 
mostly futile aggressions of a proxy army. 

In Chile, by contrast, as the Administration 
shrewdly recognizes, the tide of a long democratic 
tradition is moving against tyranny. The non-Com- 
munist opposition has united behind detailed plans 
for an orderly return to elected government. Gen¬ 
eral Pinochet has lost any claim to the consent of the 
governed; he retains power by torture and terror. 
Conditions are ripe for an American nudge. 

As events have shown, "democratic revolu¬ 
tion” need not be violent. But to succeed, it has to be 
democratic. 


The Acid Test of Friendship 


Canada’s Prime Minister Brian Mulroney is 
visiting Washington this week. He has been working 
to encourage American investment and defense 
relationships and should expect a warm welcome. 
But he and President Reagan are divided on a 
serious issue. Mr. Mulroney believes acid rain, 
soured by polluting power plants of the Ohio River 
valley, threatens North America’s lakes and for¬ 
ests. So far, Mr. Reagan has given no sign of sharing 
that concern. 

Acid rain is so insidious because its effects have 
proved so hard to measure. It starts with the mil¬ 
lions of tons a year of acrid gases—oxides of sulfur 
and nitrogen — that spew from coal-fired power 
plants and ore smelters. Power plants in the Ohio 
River valley burn high-sulfur coal and disperse the 
gases through tall stacks. Wafted by westerly 
winds, the gases acidify the rain that falls over 
broad areas of New York, New England and eastern 
Canada. 

Soils and lakes have been doused with this mild 
acid for years. Some can neutralize the acid; others 
undergo severe chemical change. Fish sicken and 
die when lakes get too acid. In forests throughout 
the Eastern Seaboard trees of several species have 
died back, acid rain being among the leading sus¬ 
pects. Each link in this complex chain has been 
vigorously disputed, especially by electric utilities 
threatened with the higher costs of pollution control, 
and by regions that produce high-sulfur coal. 

But reports from the National Academy of Sci¬ 


ences and the President’s science adviser draw the 
picture with increasing clarity: the pollutant gases 
cause the distant damage to the delicate fabric of 
the environment. 

The Reagan Administration’s steadfast policy 
on acid rain has been to do nothing except study it. 
But last year, in deference to Canadian concern, 
■Mr. Reagan appointed his former Transportation 
Secretary, Drew Lewis, as special envoy on acid 
rain. Mr. Lewis recently reported that "acid rain is 
a serious environmental problem in both the United 
States and Canada.” Though that implied the need 
for immediate action to reduce pollution, Mr. Lewis 
recommended only a five-year research program 
on technology to burn coal cleanly. 

The least Mr. Reagan can do is to accept that 
research program. But to do nothing more for five 
years would be illogical, since Mr. Lewis’s call for 
more research springs from his conclusion that acid 
rain is a serious problem now. It can be quelled only 
by reducing pollution now. 

Just how much damage acid rain does remains 
uncertain, but since the ecology of the Eastern 
Seaboard is at risk, why wait for detail when 
abundant evidence justifies immediate action? Mr. 
Mulroney’s visit provides a fine occasion for Mr. 
Reagan to accept that acid rain corrodes nature and 
life in both countries, as well as the relations be¬ 
tween them. 


A Chicago-Free Zone 


To win the unanimous support of Chicago’s 
fractious City Council these days, an issue must be 
either motherhood or meaningless. Small wonder, 
then, that a proposal to declare the city a nuclear- 
weapon-free zone won swift approval last week. The 
real wonder is why, once in a declaring mode, the 
Chicago Council stopped at that. A body of such 
awesome might that it can stay nuclear terror by 
pronouncement should not shrink from declaring 
Chicago also to be: 

A Corruption-Free Zone . Ordinary Chicagoans 
might find that too incredible to swallow. But per¬ 
haps they have by now been desensitized by hearing 
generations of politicians declare themselves inno¬ 
cent just before the cell door slammed shut. 

A Machine-Cun-Free Zone. To this day in some 
parts of the world, people still associate "Chicago” 


with A1 Capone, black Packards and submachine- 
gun battles on the city streets. Chicago now prob¬ 
ably has no more gangsters per capita than any 
other American city. But if the Council is deter¬ 
mined to pronounce on disarmament, it might as 
well go all the way. 

A Snow-Free Zone. There’s also no reason to 
stop at safe streets. Clear streets would insure 
smoother traffic and less frustration. Balmy 
weather year-round would insure more tourists. 
Chicago could become CameJot. 

The catch here is obvious. Other jurisdictions 
might also be tempted to go into the business of 
wishful declaring. Provoked by Chicago’s selfish¬ 
ness in shrugging off its crooks and blizzards and 
nukes onto the next place, ^here’s no telling what 
they might then declare Chicago to be. 


Topics 

Modes of Sharing 


Live Aid 

The first anniversary of the "We 
Are the World” project is a good time 
to reopen the subject of helping the 
hungry in Africa. Recent events in 
Uganda create a special opportunity 
to make such help count. 

Until this year, Uganda was best 
known for one misrule after another. 
Then Yoweri Museveni and his Na¬ 
tional Resistance Army toppled a 
bloody military regime and look 
Kampala, the capital. 

The danger was that yet another 
round of tribal warfare would break 
out in the northern regions. But the 
new leader's disciplined forces have 
been welcomed as liberators and 
have recorded a victory of civilization 
over tribalism. 

The new Government now asks for 
emergency assistance. Most of the 


aid money on hand is committed to 
long-term projects. 

An extra $160 million is sought to 
overcome the devastation produced 
by years of violence. Uganda wants 
equipment to restore vital services, 
medicines and money to feed one mil¬ 
lion displaced persons, it does not 
seek basic food commodities because 
a peaceful Uganda could quickly res 
gain its status as an agricultural 
powerhouse. 

The Ugandans do not expect the 
United States to pick up the entire 
tab. But Americans ought to find 
some of that $160 million. The goal is 
reasonable, it is deserved and it 
woui&pay dividends in good will and 
the resumption of much-needed Af¬ 
rican food production. 

We are not here asked to be the 
world, just part of it. 


Double Trouble 

Popsicles, those vibrant flags of 
summer, are feeling the heat of the 
marketplace. In May, the double-bar¬ 
reled ice bare will be replaced in gro¬ 
cery stores throughout the country 
with fatter single sticks. The manu¬ 
facturer says it is responding to com¬ 
plaints that the two-stick popsicle 
falls apart too easily in children’s 
hands. 

The two-stick nickel popsicle re¬ 
flected the values of the Depression, 
when it was created. Splittabie, it was 
sharable. The one-stick model, how¬ 
ever, suggests quite the opposite: to 
each his own, a metaphor for yuppie 
individualism. 

There’s another Joss. Popsicle 
slicks make fantastic structures — 
biplanes, bridges, castles. Now the 
reach of the builders will be half as 
high. 
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We Need Federal Tax Amnesty 


To the Editor: 

Tax amnesty is not a fad (“The 
Reckless Rush to Tax Amnesty,” edi¬ 
torial. March 7). Properly designed 
and implemented, it is an innovative 
and highly cost-effective approach to 
a serious and systemic problem fac¬ 
ing the Federal Government. Massa¬ 
chusetts, New York, California and 
Illinois are among the major states 
that have proved that amnesty works. 
It's an idea whose time has come and 
now should be tried at the Federal 
level — not alone, but as part of a 
comprehensive enforcement, service 
and communications effort. That is 
what was proposed last week in the 
Baucus-Kerry-Gephardt-Donnelly-At 
kins tax-gap bill — a measure that 
immediately picked up broad biparti¬ 
san political support. 

Under the Massachusetts amnesty, 
recipients paid all the taxes they ever 
owed, plus hefty interest (18 percent) 
for all the time the bill was due. That 
would be true under Federal pro¬ 
posals as well. What would be waived 
are added penalties, imposed pri¬ 
marily as a payment prod. (The In¬ 
ternal Revenue Service, incidentally, 
waived S2 billion in such charges last 
year, without an amnesty.) 

What's plain is that the present sys¬ 
tem doesn’t work, in part because the 
l.R.S. has not been given the staff and 
resources it needs. With 20 percent of 
the public defying the system, and 
with honest taxpayers this year subsi¬ 
dizing $100 billion worth of tax eva¬ 
sion. some new approaches are badly 


needed. Tax amnesty, combined with 
tough enforcement and better cus¬ 
tomer service, would help honest tax¬ 
payers by reducing the subsidy they 
are now paying and by helping to 
avoid mindless budget cuts mandated 
by Gramm-Rudman-Rollings. 

No, the states have no franchise on 
wisdom when it comes to tax admin¬ 
istration. And, yes, the l.R.S. is a 
competent and capable Federal agen¬ 
cy. But beyond your glib defense of 
the status quo, the shocking truth is 
that voluntary compliance federally 
has dropped more than 13 percent in 
just 20 years, while l.R.S. audit 
coverage has dropped by mure than 
70 percent, and S30 billion in-delin¬ 
quent taxes remain uncollected. 

We at the state level have our share 
of problems, but we have been taking 
some risks, and Massachusetts is not 
alone in trying some creative and suc¬ 
cessful new approaches, which those 
with open minds might just benefit 
from adopting instead of dismissing 
out of hand. 

Tax evasion is a national disgrace, 
for which all honest taxpayers are 
paying a hefty price. In the light of an 
epidemic with fiscal and moral con¬ 
sequences, l would suggest to you a 
little less self-satisfaction and com¬ 
placency about the way things are — 
and a little more urgency about push¬ 
ing us along to the way things ought 
to be. Ira A. Jackson 

Massachusetts Commissioner 
of Revenue 
Boston, March 7. 1986 


A Judicial Ghetto 
For the Poor 

To the Editor: 

The Reagan Administration s sug¬ 
gestion that Social Security cases be 
shunted from the Federal courts into 
a “specialized tribunal” (front page, 
March 9) is a cynical attempt to build 
a judicial ghetto for the poor. 

There is no mystery about why toe 
President wants the poor out of the 
Federal courts. Last year. Federal 
judges ruled in favor of poor claim¬ 
ants in more than 8Q permit of the So¬ 
cial Security appeals before them. 
This year, Federal courts have had 
the temerity to order Social “Security 
. officials to follow clearly established 
law in determining eligibility for So¬ 
cial Security benefits. 

Obviously, independent - Federal 
judges with life tenure cannot be 
trusted to toe the party line and trash 

the poor. The President’s solution — 
create a new "court” with ‘‘judges” 
who do not have life tenure and can be 
trusted to be more sympathetic to the 
needs of the powerful. 

There is another answer for too 
many Social Security appeals in Fed¬ 
eral court. If Social Security officials 
obeyed the law in the first place, it 
would not be necessary to bring them 
to court so often. But following the law 
costs money, and the President would 
apparently rather spend our money on 
bombs or on so-called "freedom fight¬ 
ers.” BURTNEUBORNE 

Professor of Law, New York University 
New York, March 10, 1986 


On ttie Slippery Slope 
To Another Vietnam 


To the Editor: 

Even if the alarm bells have been 
muted so far, the news coming out of 
Washington should set them ringing 
loud and clear for all of us. 

Secretary ot Defense Caspar W. 
Weinberger is quoted (news article, 
March 6) as telling the House Armed 
Services Committee that a failure to 
grant the aid to Nicaragua requested 
by the Administration could eventu¬ 
ally lead to the introduction of 
United States troops in Central 
America: *‘I think it is absolutely 
inevitable, and I know what the addi¬ 
tional cost, not only in dollars but in 
human lives — this time American 
lives — would be.” 

He was replying to a suggestion by 
one of the members of Congress that 
if Congress did not grant the aid re¬ 
quested and the contras collapsed, 
the only alternative might be for us to 
Intervene ourselves. 

If it is "inevitable” that we send 
U.S. troops into Nicaragua if the con¬ 
tras collapse, we are already on the 
slippery slope toward another Viet¬ 
nam. Henry R. Labouisse 

New York. March 6, 1986 
The writer was United States Ambas¬ 
sador to Greece from 1962 to 1965 and 
executive director of the United Na¬ 
tions Children’s Fund in J965. 


Not All Military Spending Is Investment 



Anders Wmigrcn 


To the Editor: 

Franklyn D. Holzman ("What De¬ 
fense-Spending Gap?”, Op-Ed, 
March 4) confuses military spending 
with military investment. 

He takes issue with President Rea¬ 
gan’s contention that since 1970. the 
Russians have invested $500 billion 
more than the United States in de¬ 
fense, by declaring that the West (in¬ 
cluding NATO) outspent the East 
bloc by $740 billion since 1971. He thus 
concludes the President "was off by 
more than $1 trillion” and labels this 


“the Reagan misinformation gap.” 

It is Mr. Holzman who errs. Military 
investment adds to the stock of capital 
assets, such as equipment and facili¬ 
ties. It includes research, development 
and testing of new weapons, procure¬ 
ment and military construction. It ex¬ 
cludes accounts such as personnel, 
where the West has traditionally spent 
more than the East, but gained little 
relative increase in war-fighting capa¬ 
bility. Comparing military investment, 
therefore, is a better indicator of the 
cumulative growth in strength than 
comparing total spending or outlays. 

Even including the efforts of our 
NATO allies and Japan, the Soviet 
Union and Warsaw Pact have outin- 
vested the West for years. As the Sec¬ 
retary of Defense reported in his fis¬ 
cal 1983 report to Congress: “The 
military-investment programs of the 
Warsaw Pact have exceeded those of 
the Atlantic alliance plus Japan since 
1973; they are currently about 15 to 20 
percent larger. Thus, the Warsaw 
Pact has beat steadily accumulating 
more military assets than the West¬ 
ern alliance for almost 10 years.” 

The cumulative effect of this gap in 
investment led to the "major military 
imbalances” the President ad¬ 
dressed. David J. Trachtenberg 
S enior Defense Analyst 
Committee cm the Present Danger 
Washington, March 4,1986 


The National Psyche in Post-Reagan America Mayor of Nablus 


To the Editor: 

Archibald L. Gillies ("Start Plan¬ 
ning for Post-Reagan America.” Op- 
Ed. March 5) talks about the work to 
be done in post-Reagan America. It 
will indeed be hard work, particularly 
in one area that Mr. Gillies didn’t em¬ 
phasize: our national psyche. 

President Reagan and his Admin¬ 
istration have fostered an unbridled 
free-enterprise system and a might- 
makes-right foreign policy that is no 
more or less than social Darwinism, 
a basic survival-of-the-fittest men¬ 
tality. Domestically, those who are 
poor or disabled must work or perish 
(be damned as the Puritans of the 
1500’s believed), this although many, 
even before Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
knew that capitalism in its purest 
form would leave as a byproduct a 
predictable number of unemployed. 
In world relations, righteousness 
and leadership come first from the 
demonstrable ability to destroy any¬ 


one and everyone who doesn’t capit¬ 
ulate to our dogmatic view of life on 
earth. 

Freud discussed the innate struggle 
in humans between instinctual ag¬ 
gressive drives and the higher social 
need to be civilized in a book early in 
this century called "Civilization and 
Us Discontents.” Ronald Reagan is a 
very popular President because he in¬ 
spires us not to suppress our greed or 
our wish to dominate others, and in¬ 
deed glorifies these instincts as the 
road to security and prosperity; but 
the peculiar fact that polls also show 
that many of the President's fans 
don’t agree with his ideas indicates 
that thinking, civilized adults know 
better. 

Perhaps post-Reagan America will 
look back at these years as a last reac¬ 
tionary effort to resist being truly civi¬ 
lized. Peter V. loffredo 

New York, March 6, 1986 


To the Editor: 

Those who have been trying to help 
Palestinians toward a better life are 
dismayed at the murder of Mayor 
Zafer ei-Masri of Nablus, “a gentle 
soul," who became “a new kind of 
Palestinian .leader” in a deadlocked 
situation (Week in Review, March 9). 

Shortly before his death, the young, 
dynamic mayor invited our team 
from the U.N. Development Program 
to review with him the daunting prob¬ 
lems of the West Bank’s largest city. 
Unexpectedly, the mayor’s dominant 
concern proved to be treatment of an 
open river of raw sewage meandering 
through the fields beyond city limits. 

When asked why he was concentrat¬ 
ing on problems outside his jurisdic¬ 
tion, he replied indignantly: "But we 
in Nablus created this mess; it’s our 
sewage. And anyway, boundary lines 
don’t count when the lives of people 
are concerned.” John A. Olver 

Dobbs Ferry, N.Y., March 9, 1986 


Management and Budget Plan Would Cut University Research 


To the Editor: 

The Office of Management and 
Budget published a proposed change 
to administrative circular A-21, "Cost 
Principles for Educational Institu¬ 
tions,” in the Federal Register of 
Feb. 12, which would have grave con¬ 
sequences for basic research in the 
United States and for private re¬ 
search universities tike Columbia. 
The revision would limit reimburse¬ 
ment for the administrative portion 
of indirect cost rates to 20 percent of 
the direct costs of research in fiscal 
year 1987. 

Research universities, without 
being consulted, are asked to accept 
sizable, arbitrary cuts in the reim¬ 
bursement of their federally audited 
administrative expenses. Since 1963, 
the Federal Government has been 
committed to full support of the total 
costs of university research — re¬ 
search that is important to the nation 
for biomedical advances and for tech¬ 
nological improvements, to cite just a 
couple of benefits. Now, with a sum¬ 
mary stroke of the pen, Columbia, 
like other major research universi¬ 
ties, would be faced with the prospect 
of a sudden deficit, almost $10 million 
in fiscal year 1987. 


The Times welcomes letters from 
readers. Letters for publication must 
include the writer’s name, address 
and telephone number. Because of 
the large volume of mail received, we 
regret that we are unable to acknowl¬ 
edge or to return unpublished letters. 


To support the same research we 
would be faced with the nearly impos¬ 
sible task of raising our revenues to 
offset this deficit. Tuition income is 
our primary revenue source, which 
must not be increased for this pur¬ 
pose, especially in the face of pro¬ 
posed Gramm-Rudman-Hollings cuts 
in Federal student aid. Gramm-Rud- 
man-Hollings would anyway have a 
large effect on reducing university re¬ 
search between now and 1991, when 
the budget is balanced. 

The President and Congress have 
championed basic research at univer¬ 
sities, yet here comes this counter¬ 
blow. Witness the new Department of 
Defense university-research-initiative 
program, with funds* at $109 million 
this year. The Defense Department 
brochure for the program says: “it has 
become clear that declining invest¬ 
ments in the university research and 
teaching base during the 1970’s have 
resulted in deficiencies that hamper 


the ability of universities to produce 
quality research and education in 
scientific and engineering disciplines.” 

“Among these problems,” the bro¬ 
chure continues, “are a shortage of 
faculty qualified to teach certain state- 
of-the-art technologies; Obsolete-re-, 
search instrumentation, and declining 
numbers of American citizens pursu¬ 
ing science and engineering graduate 
degrees." The program is intended to 
correct these deficiencies. 

All of these problems will be exac¬ 
erbated if the Office of Management 
and Budget has its way. 

We at Columbia, along with all re¬ 
search universities are trying to pre¬ 
vail upon Management and Budget 
not to deal this crippling blow to 
basic research in the United States 
and to the research institutions that 
perform it. James P. Lewis 
D irector, Office of Projects and Grants 
Columbia University 
New York, March 5. 1986 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 


WASHINGTON 

James Reston 

What’s the. 
National 
Interest? 


Nicaragua, an Echo of the Bay Of Pigs 


By Tad Szulc 


Washington 

Y ou might think, listening to all 
the tumult here about Nicara¬ 
gua, that it is a partisan issue 
between President Reagan and the 
Democrats, which in a way it is. But 
Nicaragua is merely a symbol of a 
much deeper confusion over the true 
interests of our nation. 

It has to do with the conduct or mis¬ 
conduct of our affairs at home and 
abroad, not merely with the news of 
the day but with the history of the Re¬ 
public — its values and priorities, and 
the future of our children. 

What is going on here.is not pri¬ 
marily a debate about military strat¬ 
egy, or the invasion of Communist 
power and ideology into the geography 
of the Western Hemisphere — though 
that's the way the Reagan Administra¬ 
tion sees it — but a question ol philoso¬ 
phy and where the danger lies. 

That's the underlying question 
bothering thoughtful people in both 
parties and from many different 
aspects of American life. For exam¬ 
ple, Barry Goldwater. Republican of 
Arizona, and Sam Nunn, Democrat of 
Georgia — probably the two most 
careful students of our military af¬ 
fairs in the Congress — agree that the 
procurement, supervision and direc¬ 
tion of the power of the Pentagon 
under the present Joint Chiefs of Staff 
has to be questioned and reformed. 

Another view of the national interest 
comes from Jeane J. Kirkpatrick, lib¬ 
erated from the United NaLions and 
back at Georgetown University, medi¬ 
tating on her experience and conclud¬ 
ing that we don't really know what a 
foreign policy is for, and haven't real¬ 
ized the limits of our resources. 

"Strange assumptions," she says, 
“are made concerning our power, our 
vulnerability and our resources. 
Often discussion sounds as though we 
were omnipotent, invulnerable ... 
when we are in fact, none of these. 
“We are vulnerable, capable of 
"being destroyed in minutes. Our re¬ 
sources are limited. We. like all other 
nations, need a foreign policy that 


The contra 
debate is 
a symbol 
of deeper 
Confusion 


gives priority to our national securi¬ 
ty" 

The babble over Nicaragua has also 
distracted us from other sensible 
voices addressing our real national in¬ 
terest. For example, Donald Kennedy, 
the president of Stanford University, 
was in here the other day talking about 
the present college generation. 

It was true, he said, if you could be¬ 
lieve the polls, that young people in the 
universities today were more con¬ 
cerned about their personal security 
than about the public interest or the 
welfare of the poor, the old and the sick 
in their communities. 

We should not be surprised, Mr. 
Kennedy said. These young people 
won’t have it as easy as their parents 
did: they won't be able to afford to 
move their young families into a 
house, won't be sure they can educate 
their children because of rising 
education costs.. 

You couldn’t blame them, he said, 
if they were told by the Government 
to look after themselves and not 
worry about the folks who were left 
behind. That Government in Wash¬ 
ington was not an aid to folk? in trou¬ 
ble, but a source of the trouble. 

Mr. Kennedy said he wasn't buying 
this criticism of the young college un¬ 
dergraduates of his experience. They 
were looking for purpose and even 
service in their lives. They responded 
now, as then, to John Gardner’s chal¬ 
lenge to them some time ago: 

"You can make a difference,'* he 
said. “Freedom and responsibility 
... liberty and duty ... that’s the 
deal.” 

And these young folks are respond¬ 
ing to this challenge at Stanford and 
elsewhere, Mr. Kennedy said. More of 
them were going into the Peace Corps, 
which is celebrating its 25th year. But 
"Grambo,” as they call the-Gramra- 
Rudman-Hollings legislation, is pro¬ 
tecting the old and forgetting the 
young, and this worried Mr. Kennedy, 
for he thought there was not only a 
need but a longing for public service, 
and that this was an issue on which 
both political parties could agree. 

Actually, despite ail the noise about 
Nicaragua, in this country we agree 
more about fuhdamental things than 
we admit, though the things that di¬ 
vide us gel the most attention. 

Ambassador Kirkpatrick is not usu¬ 
ally regarded as a healing force in 
Washington, but she agrees with 
George Kennan, for example, that 
pending the reformation of humanna- 
ture, the U.S. national interest shrtild 
be the centerpiece of our foreign poli¬ 
cy She thinks the difficulties of 
agreeing on what the national interest 
is have been greatly exaggerated, 

* But watching the Presjdent make 
Nicaragua the centerpiece of our fori 
eign policy recently* you Nave to won¬ 
der A debate on what constitutes “the 
national interest" is long 
Maybe the Senate, now that it s 
Eoing on television, would consider 
devoting an hour on prime lime to 
such a discussion. 


Washington 
M pril 1? marks the nearly for* 
Jm gotten 25th anniver- 

m % sary of the invasion of 

the Bay of Pigs in 

M ^ Cuba — organized, fi- 
JLm JLnanced and directed 
by the United States. That sorry en¬ 
terprise provides an uncannily real 
analogy with President Reagan's lat¬ 
est efforts to arm the Nicaraguan 
contras in order finally to oust the 
Sandinistas. Congress might do well 
to ponder this analogy as it prepares 
to vote on President Reagan's request 
for SI 00 million in new aid to the 
rebels. 

There is, to begin with, an eerie 
similarity in the assumptions under¬ 
lying United States involvement in 
Cuba 25 years ago and in Nicaragua 
today. There are also parallels in the 
sequence of policy making decisions 
that gradually linked United States 
geopolitical objectives, first with 
Cuba, now with Nicaragua. 

In the case of Nicaragua, the White 
House began by asserting that the 
Sandinistas were threatening to 
spread the virus of Communism 
throughout Central America. A se¬ 
cret decision was made, apparently 


Parallels 

in 

underlying 
assumptions 
and in 
decisions 


in the early days of the Reagan Ad¬ 
ministration, in the National Security 
Council to uproot Managua's Marx- 
ist-Leninist leadership. This was fol¬ 
lowed by the self-serving declaration 
that most Nicaraguans were deter¬ 
mined to be rid of the Sandinistas and 
that ail it would take to help them ac¬ 
complish this would be clever para¬ 
military support provided by the Cen¬ 
tral Intelligence Agency. 

In the case of Cuba, the National 
Security Council met on March 10. 
1959, to discuss, in secret, ways to 
“bring another Government to 
power.” This was barely two months 
after Fidel Castro swept into power 
with overwhelming national support 
for his social revolution. 

On March 17. 1960, President 
Dwight D. Eisenhower approved “A 
Program of Covert Action Against 
the Castro Regime" because Fidel 
Castro was moving toward Commu¬ 
nism and a stronger relationship with 
the Soviet Union. Meanwhile, his Ad¬ 
ministration had begun to develop a 
paramilitary force outside of Cuba 
for “future guerrilla action." 

On Feb. 3,1961, the Joiftt Chiefs of 
Staff approved a "Military Evalua¬ 
tion of the C.l.A. Paramilitary Plan 
— Cuba,” but with the warning that 
“it is obvious that ultimate success 
will depend upon political factors, 
i.e., a sizable popular uprising or sub¬ 
stantial follow-on forces.” 

However, the C.l.A. misled Presi¬ 
dent John F. Kennedy about the likeli- 

Tad Szulc, who covered the Bay of- 
Pigs-invasion as a reporter for The 
New York Times, is author of ”Fidel 
Castro: A Critical Portrait," soon to 
be published. 


hood of an uprising after the landing 
of the Cuban exiles' brigade. Secre¬ 
tary of State Dean Rusk later told a 
Presidential board of inquiry “that 
the uprising was utterly essential to 
success." 

No major uprising occurred in 
Cuba along with the landing, and not 
only because Mr. Castro had had the 
foresight to round up thousands of 
potential opponents. Even those who 
had become increasingly disen¬ 
chanted with Mr. Castro refused to 
welcome what they suspected to be a 
United States-engineered return to 
the status quo of the Fulgencio 
Batista dictatorship — indeed, the in¬ 
vading forces included several 
Batista officers. 

Let us now turn to the Nicaraguan 
rerun of the Bay of Pigs operations. 

Obviously, the conditions are not 
identical. The Sandinjsta cumman- 
dantes have been in power for nearly 
seven years, and, notwithstanding 
their generally appalling leadership 
they have managed to consolidate 
their police and political hold nn the 
population. Bad as life is in Nicara¬ 
gua, and repressive as the Govern¬ 
ment's internal policies may he. the 
masses have not rushed to join or sup¬ 
port the contras afrer nearly four 
years of C.l.A. entreaties. 

In other repressive societies, the 
people have risen against well-armed 
dictatorships — as in Poland with 
Solidarity, and in the Philippines — 
without C.l.A. manipulations. They 
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have had convincing reasons to rebel, 
and they have done so with clean 
hands. Clearly, this point entirely es¬ 
capes President Reagan when he 
compares the contras with the Filipi¬ 
nos or real freedom fighters else¬ 
where in the world. 

Despite its failures, the Nicaraguan 
revolution of 1979 has brought consid¬ 
erable social justice and care to Nica¬ 
ragua’s impoverished people. The 
United States cannot ignore this fact 
any more than it can ignore the 
strong nationalistic sentiments of the 
Nicaraguan people arising, in part, 
from earlier armed interventions by 
United States Marines. 

Nor can it ignore the fact that the 
leadership of the contras is probably 
as repugnant to ordinary Nicara¬ 
guans as the leadership of the Bay of 
Pigs force was to the ordinary Cuban 
25 years ago. That the contras are led 


by key officers of the old Somoza 
dictatorship’s National Guard, the 
main oppressors of the population in 
the old days, is either sheer C.l.A. 
folly or a confession that no better 

leaders could be produced. 

The Administration confronts this 
argument by pointing out that re¬ 
spected democrats from the first San- 
dinista regime, including Arturo Cruz 
and Alfonso Robelo, are members of 
the umbrella political organization 
attached to the contras, and that this 
in turn suggests the existence of wide¬ 
spread support inside Nicaragua for 
the anti-Sandinista effort. 

Here again the Cuban experience is 
instructive. The C.l.A.-backed Demo¬ 
cratic Revolutionary Front was 
headed by Jos6 Mir6 Cardona, the 
first Prime Minister after the Cuban 
revolution, and included Manuel Ray, 
who had been Mr. Castro's liberal- 
minded public works minister. But 
despite their individual popularity, 
and the fact that they had been dis¬ 
missed by an increasingly radical 
Fidel Castro, they did not have signif¬ 
icant backing inside Cuba, and when 
the invasion came, the C.I.A.-con- 
t rolled Democratic Revolutionary 

Front turned out to be totally useless. 

Just as the C.l.A. misled the Ken¬ 
nedy Administration about the inter¬ 
nal support for the exiles’ invasion, 
tbe Reagan Administration—equally 
misleadingly — applies self-fulfilling 
prophecies to the Nicaraguan dis¬ 
pute. The President sayffhe is willing 
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to forget the contras if Managua 
agrees to negotiate, but what he evi¬ 
dently means by negotiation is either 
a Sandinista capitulation or power¬ 
sharing with the contra-backed oppo¬ 
sition outside the country. 

Since, as President Reagan must 
realize, this is an unacceptable propo¬ 
sition to any government, he will be 
able to proclaim that, having turned 
down his peacemaking ultimatum, 
Nicaragua is now fair game for the 
use of force. And at that juncture he 
will hqve trapped himself. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 

Flora Lewis 

A 
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Paris 

A n encouraging new tide seems 
to be surging in various parts of 
the world with growing support 
for democracy and rejection of vio¬ 
lence. It is by no means a flood; there 
are still oceans of dreadfulness 
around emerging islands of hope. 

But it is good news that the peace¬ 
ful, democratic process is waxing, no 
longer feeling on the defensive as it 
was nearly a generation ago when 
Daniel Patrick Moynihan called it a 
"luxury.” or five years ago when 
Jeane Kirkpatrick said that the U.S. 
had to make a clear distinction be¬ 
tween “friendly authoritarians’’ and 
“hostile totalitarians.” 

President Reagan’s message to 
Congress opposing all dictatorships,- 
on the right or the left, is a welcome 
reversal of the Administration's atti¬ 
tude, even though the White House 
claims it's what he meant all along. 

In one week, "quiet diplomacy" 
has been abandoned for candid de¬ 
nunciation of the behavior of Gen. Au- 
gusto Pinochet’s regime in Chile. 
“Constructive engagement,” which 
consisted in cosseting the apartheid 
regime in South Africa, has been er- 
roded with a public call for black 
political rights. 

The U.S. cannot claim credit for the 
decline of tyrants in much of Latin 
America and other parts of the non- 
Communist world. The people who 
pushed them out did it for their own 
sake and for their countries’ needs. 
But it makes a big difference when of¬ 
ficial U.S. policy is to oppose Commu¬ 
nism by supporting democracy, not 
just by supporting anti-Communists 
of any stripe including those with 
bloody-greedy hands. 

Mr. Reagan’s purpose in shifting 
his stance was apparently to woo ap¬ 
proval for increased military aid to 
the contras in Nicaragua by equating 
them with successful nonviolent op¬ 
positions in such places as the Philip¬ 
pines and Haiti. This is a fallacy. 

Much is repellent about the Sandin¬ 
ista regime, but that doesn't turn the 
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Uniled'States can'impose its will in 
Latin America only by applying or 
threatening the use of its armed 
forces. The leftist regime in Guate¬ 
mala was thrown out in 1954 by a rag¬ 
tag guerrilla army directed by United 
States officers, ushering in a corrupt 
rightist dictatorship. In 1965, it took 
two United States combat divisions to 
make the civil war in the Dominican 
Republic come out our way. In 1983, 
tiny Grenada was simply knocked out 
by American forces. 

What happens, therefore, in Nica¬ 
ragua if the contras, even with a 
fresh $100 million, fail to win their 
war? Will President Reagan, in des¬ 
peration, order the use of American 
troops there? This is the one thing 
that John F. Kennedy chose not to do 
at the Bay of Pigs. □ 


Reagan Becomes a Force for Rights 


By Michael Posner 


JA s the world watched the re- 
markable transition 
m m from dictatorship to 
democracy in the Phil- 

M ippines, another dra- 

JKkm matic change was un¬ 
folding in the corridors of Washing¬ 
ton. In the wake of recent develop¬ 
ments in Haiti, Chile, the Philippines 
and the Shcharansky case, the Rea¬ 
gan Administration must now be 
viewed as a significant force for inter¬ 
national human rights. It is.a role this 
Administration neither sought nor 
relishes — notwithstanding the credit 
it took for its human rights policy in a 
statement issued by the President on 
Friday. 

When Ronald Reagan took office, 
he was determined to extinguish the 
human rights flame that Congress 
had kindled and Jimmy Carter en¬ 
thusiastically fanned. Key advisers to 
the new President, including Jeane J. 
Kirkpatrick, our former chief dele¬ 
gate to the United Nations, urged a 
repudiation of the Carter approach. 

At a hearing confirming his ap¬ 
pointment as Secretary of State, 
Alexander M. Haig Jr. announced 
that a concern for terrorism would re¬ 
place the Carter Administration’s 
focus on human rights. The Presi¬ 
dent’s nominee to be Assistant Secre¬ 
tary of State for Human Rights and 
Humanitarian Affairs, Ernest Lefev- 
er, publicly called for the repeal of all 
laws linking American trade and aid 
policies to human rights. 

But the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee's decisive rejection of the 
Lefever nomination in May 1981 sent 
an unmistakable signal to the White 
House: It is not possible to be a non¬ 
participant on the human rights 

Michael Posner is the executive di¬ 
rector of the Lawyers Committee for 
Human Rights. 


issue. By October 1981, the State De¬ 
partment had prepared, and the Sec¬ 
retary of State approved, an internal 
memo calling for a re-evaluatinn of 
the Lefever-Kirk patrick position. The 
memo concluded: “Human rights is 
at the core of our foreign policy.” 

It was a welcome statement, but it 
soon became clear that President 
Reagan had a far different vision of 
human rights than his predecessor. In 
June, 1982, Mr. Reagan used the occa¬ 
sion of a ceremonial visit to the Brit¬ 
ish Parliament to outline a new cam¬ 
paign to promote democracy through¬ 
out the world. The democracy initia¬ 
tive was conceived, in part, to draw a 
distinction between Washington's 
friends, who hold elections, and Mos¬ 
cow's friends, who do not. It was also 
a means of deflecting the human 
rights debate from traditional con¬ 
cerns about violations of the integrity 
of the person — torture, political kill¬ 
ings, disappearances — abuses that 
occur in both pro-Western and pro- 
Soviet countries. 

In support of the new initiative, the 
Administration helped, in 1984, to set 
up a new National Endowment for 
Democracy, a highly politicized, 
semi-official agency charged with 
funding and supporting “democrat¬ 
ic” initiatives throughout the world. 
More importantly, the Administra¬ 
tion began to push for national elec¬ 
tions in countries that receive United 
States support. 

Yet when Ronald Reagan stood in 
Westminster four years ago, he 
surely did not envision that his 
words would help to topple his friend 
Ferdinand E. Marcos, then Presi¬ 
dent of the Philippines. In the inter¬ 
vening period, the democracy initia¬ 
tive has taken on a life of its own. 
When Senator Paul Laxalt visited 
Manila on the President’s behalf 
last fall,, he may or may not have 
raised the subject of electioas. Ii did 
not matter. The Administration's 


symbolic commitment was clear, 
and Mr. Marcos responded accord¬ 
ingly. 

When Secretary of Stale George 
P. Shultz refused, in December, to 
certify human rights progress in 
Haiti and told a television inter¬ 
viewer that we supported demo¬ 
cratic processes in Haiti, as else¬ 
where, he did not need to say more. 
President for Life Jean-Claude 
Duvalier began packing his bags. 
And when the Administration of 
Ronald Reagan, the champion of 
“quiet diplomacy" and father of 
"constructive engagement" in 
South Africa, decided last week to 
openly criticize Chile’s human 
rights performance, Gen. Augusto 
Pinochet convened an emergency 
Cabinet meeting. Almost despite 
himself. President Reagan has un¬ 
leashed powerful forces for change, 
and dictators throughout the world 
are taking note. 

Significantly, the Administration ap¬ 
pears highly uncomfortable with its in¬ 
creasingly visible role in the human 
rights debate, and its performance re¬ 
mains erratic. The President's state¬ 
ment on Friday—in which he said that 
the United States supports human 
rights and opposes tyranny in both 
right-wing and left-wing regimes — 
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may, sadly, have been as much a pub¬ 
lic-relations ploy as a genuine shift in 
policy. The Administration clearly 
wanted to take public credit for its suc¬ 
cess in the Philippines and Haiti. But it 
also hoped to use the rhetoric of human 
rights to justify and promote its appeal 
for increased aid to the contras. 

The Reagan Administration has not 
yet called for full participatory 
democracy in South Africa. It refuses 
to denounce an obviously fraudulent 
election held in Liberia last fall and is 
unnecessarily timid in dealing with 
South Korea’s nondemocratic and in¬ 
creasingly repressive Government. 

These and other serious deficiencies 
in the Administration's approach 
serve to remind us that the human 
rights issue has gained a place on the 
political agenda because of Congress 
and the American public. It was their 
pressure that made the Administra¬ 
tion adopt a human rights policy, even 
when it sought to bury President Car¬ 
ter’s legacy, and it was their pressure 
that forced the Administration to pro¬ 
mote constructive policies in the Phil¬ 
ippines, Haiti and Chile. If this 
momentum is to be maintained, pres¬ 
sure from Congress and the public 
mustbe sustained and st lengthened. □ 


contras into white hats. They are 
American-sponsored guerrillas who 
have shown nothing like the grass-fire 
popularity of anti-dictatorial move¬ 
ments elsewhere. The money Mr. 
Reagan seeks would keep the war 
going, not much more. 

The White House chief of staff, Don¬ 
ald Regan, said the President's mes¬ 
sage was intended to answer those in 
Congress and the public who have 
been asking whether the Administra- 
-tion has an overall policy. But as Ber¬ 
nard Weinraub of The New York 
Times noted, Washington seems to fit 
Nicaragua in by endorsing ballots 
against right-wing oppressors and 
bullets against their Communist 
counterparts. 

a The national security adviser, John 
M. Poindexter, said quite rightly that 
the “real question isn’t whether 
you're against tyranny ... it’s how to 
encourage a truly democratic alter¬ 
native." And that isn’t likely to be 
achieved by lumping all anti-Commu- 
nist insurgents together as "freedom 
fighters,” so called by Mr. Reagan. 

Afghan and Cambodian rebels are 
fighting against invading foreign 
armies. That is one thing. It deserves 
support. But it is not the same as An¬ 
golan and Nicaraguan rebels who are 
fighting to overturn indigenous re¬ 
gimes, in the first case for essentially 
tribal and in the second, political rea¬ 
sons. There is nothing to show that 
they constitute the desired "demo¬ 
cratic alternative” just because their 
main enemies are Communists. 

It is true that the U.S. should not 
and could not arrogate to itself a right 
to determine what kind of people hold 
power in the multitude of countries 
around the world, it is also true that 
there are situations where the se¬ 
curity and political interests of the 
U.S. require dealing with people who 
are not adversaries but are otherwise 
reprehensible. 

But there is no need to treat them 
like darlings or the benevolent lead¬ 
ers they claim to be. And when a 
democratic alternative turns up — it 
must be recognized that it is beyond 
the capacity of the U.S. to create such 
a thing — then it is in both the na¬ 
tional and moral interests of America 
to demonstrate our preference. 

That is why Mr. Reagan’s state¬ 
ment of America’s outlook is valu¬ 
able, regardless of the political tac¬ 
tics that led to it just now. There are a 
lot of people around the world who are 
coming to doubt whether the U.S. is 
really against oppression or only 
against the Soviet-sponsored variety. 
There isn't always something the 
U.S. can do to make the answer clear, 
but when the chance arises it is.al¬ 
ways good to show that the answer 
hasn't changed, as in the Philippines 
and Haiti. 

Democracy isn't American mer¬ 
chandise. Most people want it on their 
own. And it isn’t the same as anti¬ 
communism. For all its faults, it is 
simply the best antidote to tyranny of 
any kind. [J 
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‘My Beautiful Laundrette’ Probes 
The Life of London’s Pakistanis 


By ANNETTE INSDORF 

R ecent films like “A Passage 
to India," “Gandhi" and 
"Heat and Dust” — not to 
mention public television's 
jewel in the Crown" — 
have explored the cultural conftictsof 
the British in India. In contrast, "My 
3eautifiil Laundrette" offers a re¬ 
freshingly complementary angle. 
Far from the epic canvases and pavil¬ 
ions cf the “Raj" dramas, this offbeat 
British satire cast a wry eye on Paki¬ 
stanis in contemporary London. 

••My Beautiful Laundrette." which 
opened in New York recently to 
laudatory reviews, was directed by 
Stephen Frears ("Gumshoe," “The 
Hit”) as a low-budget film for British 
television. But Us reception at the 
1385 Edinburgh Film Festival was so 
enthusiastic that it was immediately 
picked up for theatrical distribution 
in England, where It has been break¬ 
ing box-office records. 

For Mr. Frears, a 44-year-old Eng¬ 
lish director (veteran of two dozen 
films for television besides the three 
features), the critical and commer¬ 
cial success or “My Beautiful Laun- 
drette” continues to be a delightful 
surprise. “It never crossed my 
mind’" he exclaimed during a recent 
trip to New York, when asked why he 
didn't make the film for theatrical re¬ 
lease. “Given the intimacy of the ma¬ 
terial. it was just sensible to spend no 
more than $900,000, and to make it in 
the most straightforward way possi¬ 
ble." 

Written by the 29-year-old Anglo- 
Pakistani playwright Hanif Kureishi, 
“My Beautiful Laundrette" tells the 
story of Omar (Gordon Wamecke), a 
young Pakistani who takes over the 
dilapidated laundromat of his profi¬ 
teering uncle Nasser (Saeed Jaffrey). 
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Gordon Wamecke and Daniel Day Lewis in ‘Laundrette.* 


Together with his friend Johnny 
(Daniel Day Lewis) — a white work¬ 
ing-class punk who once belonged to 
the fascist National Front — Omar 
converts it into a glitzy gathering 
place called “Powders.” 

In the background are Nasser, who 
boasts a white mistress (Shirley Anne 
Field); Omar's leftist father (Roshan 
Seth), living (and drinking) in a run¬ 
down house by the railway line; and 
the other Pakistanis flagrantly get¬ 
ting wealthy. Family members 


squeeze one another out of money in 
what is essentially a chummy syndi¬ 
cate. 

When asked what attracted him to 
the screenplay, Mr. Frears an- ■ 
swered: "It’s an entirely original per¬ 
spective on Britain, and it’s right on. 
.It's what you see when you walk down 
the street. It’s serious, but funny and 
charming too. 

“Normally, films that deal with im¬ 
migrants are depressing and bleak, 
treating immigrants as victims," he 


Authentic’ Beethoven Music 


By JOHN ROCKWELL 

T he symphonies of Ludwig 
van Beethoven sit serenely 
at the center of our concert 
life. They are integral to the 
repertories of our modem, 
100-member-plus symphony orches¬ 
tras, with their gleaming, modem 
(meaning, mostly, perfected in the 
late 19th century) instruments. And 
the record companies continue to 
pour forth new Beethoven recordings 
by our star conductors and leading or¬ 
chestras — most recently. Philips’s 
new set of the complete symphonies 
with Kurt Masur and .the Gewand- 
h’aus Orchestra of Leipzig. ' 

But change is in the air. In the past- 
few weeks, several Beethoven sym¬ 
phony disks have been released by 
early-music specialists who have 
heretofore confined their attentions to 
medieval, Renaissance and, above 
all. Baroque music. Their new ways 
of performing Beethoven—and. soon 
enough, other 19th-century main¬ 
stream composers — should have a 
profound impact on our musical life. 

“Authentic" performance styles in 
Baroque music went through two dis¬ 
tinct phases — the stripped-down, 
brisk, rigid practices of the 1950’s, 
which still persist in many quarters, 
followed by the spread of original in¬ 
struments and radical re-creations of 
Baroque performance style in the 70’s 
and 80’s. The same thing is happening 
now, over a more compressed lime 
span, with Beethoven performance. 

Starting in the iate 50’s, some well- 
known conductors began to experi¬ 
ment with smaller orchestras in an 
attempt to hint at sonorities and bal¬ 
ances common to Beethoven's day. 
Examples include Bruno Walter's 
last recorded cycle of the symphonies 
with the New York and Los Angeles 
versions of the so-called Columbia 
Symphony Orchestra, a set still avail¬ 
able on Odyssey Y7-30051 (seven 
LP’s). Pablo Casals led a couple of 
the symphonies with the reduced 
Marlboro Festival Orchestra (the 
Seventh is still in print on Odyssey 
MY-37233, LP and cassette only), and 
Gerard Schwarz has a “Pastorale” 
Symphony with his Y Chamber Sym¬ 
phony of New York on Delos DCD- 
3017 (CD; the LP is apparently no 
longer made). 

Neville Marriner, who defines a 
modern-day extension of 50's Ba¬ 
roque style, began a Beethoven cycle 
with his London chamber orchestra, 
the Academy of St. Martin-in-the- 
Fields. The digitally recorded “Eroi- 
ca.” a fine, light, lithe performance, 
is available on Philips 410042-2 (CD). 
But earlier installments, such as the 
analog-recorded First, Second and 
Fourth Symphonies, have been al¬ 
lowed to fall out of print, and will 
presumably be redone in digital. 

The latest ongoing Beethoven sym¬ 
phony series using reduced forces of 
modern instruments is that of Mi¬ 
chael Tilson Thomas with the English 
Chamber Orchestra. Mr. Thomas has 
previously released the Fourth (now 
deleted), Sixth and Seventh Sympho¬ 
nies, and most recently he has come 
forth with a pairing of the First and 
Second Symphonies (CBS Master- 
works IM39707, LP and cassette only 
so far, but CD presumably forthcom¬ 
ing). 

These are decent, straighforward 
performances, but no more. Quite 
apart from the question of whether 
one really wants or needs this sort of 
halfway authenticity — let's either 
hear these works with the full gran¬ 
deur and refinement of the modem 
orchestra or with original instrumen¬ 
tation and style — Mr. Thomas is a 
less subtle arid persuasive Beethoven 
interpreter than Mr. Marriner. 



continued. “But here* they are as 
funny, outrageous, rich, vivacious 
and corrupt as the rest of us. It’s quite 
clear 'that immigrant writing is 
where good material is coming from: 
they have something to say, whereas 
many English writers have become 
more exhausted." 

Mr. Frears ascribed the film’s 
popularity in England to the fact that 
"it’s very cheeky about Mrs. Thatch¬ 
er." No, she does not appear in "My 
Beautiful Laundrette,” but the direc¬ 
tor explained, “It’s a good picture of 
Britain: isolated communities, some¬ 
how exploiting the situation — the 
rich getting richer and the poor get¬ 
ting poorer; people struggling to 
maintain private values and dignity. 
The problems in England are terri¬ 
ble, and you don't hear the sound of 
laughter in Britain." 

As if realizing that his analysis was 
sounding quite gloomy, Mr. Frears 
added: “ft’s a completely ironic film, 
isn’t it? We wanted people to have a 
wonderful time, but to make the film 
provocative, turning everything on its 
head.” 

Among the film’s satiric targets 
are the “Raj" nostalgia (“it was en¬ 
joyable putting the anti-Raj films 
jokes in," he admitted); sexual 


stereotyping (Omar prefers Johnny 
to Nasser’s tempting daughter), and 
gleefully greedy capitalism 
(“There’s money in muck,” Nasser 
proclaims about the laundromat busi¬ 
ness). 

The freedom Mr, Frears feels.in 
treating such controversial issues 
comes from the nature of British tele- 
vision. "There's a tradition in Britain 

— pioneered by directors like Ken 
Loach — of material like this being 
done in the best part of TV,” accord¬ 
ing to the director. “And the good 
writers have been writing in televi¬ 
sion." 

About the current state of the Brit¬ 
ish cinema, Mr. Freais was less en¬ 
thusiastic. “Being a British film di¬ 
rector is like a terrible cross you have 
to bear,” he said with a sheepish grin. 
“It’s like the wicked fairy came down 
at your christening and gave you this 
stigmata. Economically, it’s very dif¬ 
ficult because—in terms of the world 

— the audience is so small. If you 
make a' film for $3 million about Brit¬ 
ain, you can’t get your money back. I 
figured that ‘Laundrette’ — which is 
clearly about Britain — has no com¬ 
mercial potential, so I’ll make it 
cheap. 

“If you’re a British film director 
and want to make a film about Eng¬ 
land. people look at you as if you said 
something ghastly and feel sorry for 
you," he continued. "The alternative 
is to make films for the American 
market, as David Puttnam does — 
‘The Killing Fields,’ for example. 
Someone like Alan Parker doesn't kid 
himself: he makes American films.” 

It might seem surprising that Eng¬ 
lish-language movies should have the 
same international distribution prob¬ 
lems as films made in French- or 
Spanish-speaking countries. Never¬ 
theless, Mr. Frears insisted, “be¬ 
cause of the common language with 
America, El Dorado is sort of dangled 
in front of the British film maker. 
You think you’ll be understood in 
Texas. But of course the gap between 
England and Texas is greater than 
between Texas and Argentina.” 

For this reason, he is thrilled that 
“My Beautiful Laundrette" has found 
receptive audiences beyond Britain. 
“It was just voted the most popular 
film at the Rotterdam Film Festi¬ 
val," he said excitedly, “not by the 
critics but by the audiences." 

Mr. Frears suggested that the 
credit was less his than the actors'. 
“They’re splendid!" he declared. 


“Daniel Day Lewis is sort of the white 
hope in England now. And when I saw 
him in 'Room With a View, 1 was 

really impressed.” 1 jJT’iL 
new film adaptation of the E. M. For¬ 
ster novel (currently at the Paris)y 
Mr. Day Lewis plays a pnggwh aris¬ 
tocrat (The actor's versatility might 

be partly attributed to his lineage: He 
is the son of Poet Laureate Cecil Day 
Lewis and the grandson of Sir Mi¬ 
chael Balcon who—as head of Ealing 
Studios — produced such classic 
comedies as “Kind Hearts and Coro- 

n ^Mr. Frears seemed most proud of 
having brought Shirley Anne Field 
back to the screen, from which she 
had been absent eight years. ' Sne 



Director Stephen Frears— 
‘‘Immigrant writing is 
where good material is 
coming from.** _ 

i 

was the thinking man's pinup of the 
50's," he said of the actress who co- 
starred with Laurence Olivier in 
"The Entertainer,” with Albert Fin¬ 
ney in “Saturday Night and Sunday 
Morning" and with Michael Caine in 
“Alfie.” 

Although Mr. Frears has been ac¬ 
claimed for his bold visual style, he 
defers to a strong script and perform¬ 
ers: “ ‘Get the good actors and then, 
keep out of their way’ is my attitude,” 
he concluded. 
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Embarking on a cycle of Beethoven symphonies, 
Christopher Hogwood uses a reduced orchestra. 


But the real excitement in recent 
Beethoven symphony releases lies in 
the work o? the original-instruments, 
purists. Having addressed the sym¬ 
phonies of Haydn (in performances 
by Derek Solomons and Christopher 
Hogwood, above all) and Mozart (the 
complete set with the Academy of An¬ 
cient Music jointly led by Mr. Hog¬ 
wood and Jaap Schroder), the stage 
has been set for Beethoven. 

What do “authentic" Beethoven 
symphony performances entail? 
First of all, a reduced band of 
players: the Hanover Band, in 
recordings discussed below, uses 29 
for ihe First Symphony and 35 for the 
Fifth; Mr. Hogwood deploys 39 for the 
First and 40 for the Second. 

More crucially, the instruments are 
originals or reconstructions of those 
used at the time these scares were 
composed, and their manner of play¬ 
ing reflects what we know of period 
practice. The horns are valveless, the 
strings are gut and played with far 
less vibrato than is common today, 
the bows are softer and less brilliant, 
the pitch is lower, a fonepiano conti¬ 
nue is employed. The winds and brass 
make up about half the complement, 
compared with the massive wash of 
string sound in modern perform¬ 
ances, which buries internal wind and 
brass parts. Since no formal, godlike, 
modern-style conductor is employed 
— cues are given by the first violinist 
or fortepianist or both — there is less 
attention to minute details of inter¬ 
pretive finesse and a more direct, 
steady rhythmic progression. 

Most controversial of all is the 
question of tempos. Two years after 
the metronome was invented in 1815, 
Beethoven authorized the publication 
of tempo markings For his sympho¬ 
nies that strike most scholars today 
as eccentric — mostiy too fast — al¬ 
though occasional attempts are made 
to perform.the symphonies at those 
speeds. Explanations for these odd¬ 
ities range from Beethoven's own in¬ 
decision or deafness to the inac¬ 
curacy of early metronomes. In any 
case, earlier documentation exists 
that suggests that “allegros" around 
1800 were slower than one might ex¬ 
pect, even today, so that "authentic” 
Beethuven performances on records 
don't vary all that much from the 
tempo range we are used to hearing 
from modern orchestras. 

The first entrant in the authentic 
Beethoven field came a couple of 
years ago, with the conductor less Col¬ 
legium Aureum of West Germany (it 
is led by the concert master, Franzjo- 


sef Maier). Recordings were released 
here in 1984 of the “Eroica," recorded 
in 1980 by German Harmonia Mundi 
(Pro Arte PAD-217, LP and cassette; 
CDD-1029, CD), and the Seventh, re¬ 
corded in 1982 (Pro Arte PAD/CDD 
123). Although the ensemble numbers 
only about 30 players, the results are 
simply not very interesting. BoLh in 
matters of timbre and style, these 
disks sound like provincial modern 
performances, decent but unoriginal 
as to either scholarship or interpreta¬ 
tion. 

Far more persuasive are the more 
recent, more musicologically radical 
approaches. Not surprisingly, since 
these players are moving into Beetho¬ 
ven from the Baroque and Classical 
periods, they tend to concentrate 
their initial releases on the early 
symphonies. Frans Briiggen has re¬ 
corded the First Symphony as back¬ 
ing to Mozart’s Symphony No. 40 on 
Philips 416 329 (all three configura¬ 
tions). And Mr. Hogwood, as the- 
opening salvo in a complete Beetho¬ 
ven cycle of the symhonies and piano 
concertos, has released the First and 
Second Symphonies on L’Oiseau-Lyre 
414 338 (all three). 

Both these records are delightful, 
but both suggest that a scholarly pur¬ 
suit oP authenticity hardly absolves 
one from the imperatives of fashion. 
Both Mr. Briiggen and Mr. Hogwood 
bring a whiff of 50’s no-nonsense di¬ 
rectness to their playing, although 
Mr. Hogwood's performances are 
more solidly played and vigorous in 
execution. Tempos, while not break¬ 
neck, move smartly forward, with ex¬ 
pressivity downplayed in favor of 
steady onward momentum. These 
are truly “Classical" performances; 
they make clear the connections be¬ 
tween these early symphonies and the 
symphonic world from which Beetho¬ 
ven emerged. 

For that reason, among others, the 
most exciting, daring “original" Bee¬ 
thoven performances to emerge on 
disk thus far come from the Hanover 
Band on Nimbus, a Welsh company 
that has been releasing both LP’s and 
CD's but which recently announced 
its intention to concentrate on CD’s 
only from now on. Its name may be 
German, but the Hanover Band is an 
English ensemble, led by women 
the cellist Caroline Brown, who is 
artistic director, and the violinist 
Monica Huggett, who is the de facto 
conductor; Miss Huggett is best 
known for her frequent collaborations 
with Ton Koopman, the Dutch early, 
music specialist. 


ACROSS 

1 Kenyan 
neighbor 

7-Island, 

N.Y.C. 

13 Integument 

17 Vigor 

21 Balloon filler 

22 Medics’ 
system for 
treatments 

23 Ahab’s father 

24 Defense org. 

25 MAIL 

27 CARD 

29 Tire parts 

30 Wide-brimmed 
straw hat 

32 Region of 

shifting sands 

33 Fire; ax 

36 Amiens is its 
capital 

37 Suppressed 

38 Naval air base 
in Calif. 

42 Seth's long- 
lived son 

44 Salty sauce 

45 Column style 

46 Cognate 

47 Apply 

49 ZIP 

52 -Saud 

53 Pride of Philip II 

54 Mea- 

56 Para bases 

57 Bluish green 

58 Gawk 

59 Sluff along 

60 He wrote "Too 
Late the 
Phalarope” 

62 Wine deposit 

63 Kind of 
hammer 

84 Artist Bonheur - 

65 Astringent 


105 Copland's 
"ITie Tender 
Land,"e.g. 

106 Interdict 

107 Some are 
liberal 


66 Port Saiut,e.g. 108 Reason for 

67 Woebegone saying 

68 CARRIER "T.G.LF.r 

72 Obstreperous 1®9 Box elder 

73 "Behold, the HO Haley book 

people— 112 Trifle 

..Gen. 11:6 * 13 Longshore- 


75 Bryant or man' s org. 

O’Day I >4 Petty crook 

76 Adjust a clock liS - 

77 Made out (remember) 

78 POST OFFICE 116 S TAMP 
81 “The pig was 120 LETTER 


84 Box 

85 Languish 

86 Hogarth figure 

87 Richard of 
films 

88 Censure 

89 Pepper plant 

90 First self- 
propelled 
astronaut 

92 Spunk 

93 Hint for 
Hercule 

94 Nautical term 

95 Motif 

96 Buyer’s boon 

97 Where Aaron 
died 

98 FIRST CLASS 

101 Most like a 
hatter 

102 “An- 

Man": Pope 


126 Prettyface is 
one 

127 "The World of 
Homer” 
author 

128 Pulley wheel 

129 Climbing vines 

130 Sailors’patron 
saint 

131 Slav, country 

132 Nehemiah's 
follower 

133 Like Cain 

DOWN 

1 Channel choice 

2 Colloidal 
substance 

3 Porter 

4 Turn thumbs 
down 

5 Old Dutch 
coins 


6 Anything that 
tastes 
delicious 

7 Humid 

8 Occupation 

9 What snobs put 
on 

10“-Lin," 

Scottish ballad 

11 Abnormal self- 
conceit 

12 Of shallow 
coastal waters 

13 Arthur- 

Doyle 

14 Muscat site 

15 A founder of - 
Dadaism 

16 indefatigable 

17 Mystery 

18 -Cruces, 

N.M. 

19 Olympic imp 
20RaumaRiv. 

locale 

26 Drop flavor 
28 Russian sea 
31 Plaes 

33 Meals 

34 Sluggishness 

35 ADDRESS 
37 Drenched 
38Apoisonin 

Potsdam 

39 POST 

40 “Printemps" 
composer 

41 Congenitally 
attached 

43 Sudden jump 
45 Wight, e.g. 

48 “Fables in 
Slang" author 


50 "Lay-for 

yourselves 

treasures 

..Matt. 
6:19 

51 Land 
conquered by 
David 

54 Teapot cover 

55 Mil. branch 
57 Excellence;' 

valor 

59 Took action 

60 Page of music 

61 "Seldom 

comes- 

laughing 

home” 

62 Banking-sys¬ 
tem founder 

64 Rajah's wife 
66 Thick liqueur 

68 Racket 

69 Singer Frankie 

70 Photographer 
Adams 

71 Scale notes 

72 Slowdown 
74 Exempt 

77 Hem in 

78 Soared 

79 Stern and 
harsh 

80 The take 

82 “Orlando 
Furioso" au¬ 
thor 

83 Wee 

84 Avoid 

85 Squeak 

87 Dutch export 
89 Like some fur¬ 
niture wood 


90"-the 

Ilyin ’-fishes 
play” 

91A daughter of 
Cronus 

92 Rocker con¬ 
temporary 

94 How certain 
music is struc¬ 
tured 

95 Denominator 
numbers 

96 Hymn of 
praise 

99 Bookbinder’s 
leather 
106 Mollify 
101 Polynesian 
language 
103 With hands on 
hips 


104 Squeal 

106 Yachtsman 

109 Tropical fruit 

110 Canadian offi¬ 
cial 

111 Lymnaeid - 

114 Joss-house fea¬ 
ture 

115 Insipid 

116 Tea, in Tours 

117 Electrical unit 

118 Extension • 

119 -deCo-. 

logne 

121 Hebrew letter 

122 Stuff 

123 Chemical suffix 

124 Cape, to an ‘ 
Arab 

125 Apr.-Oct. 

schedule 


ANSWER TO PHEHOQS PUZZLE 


□□□□ DDEI EH3BQE1 D0QDBQ 

□□an □□□ oaaaa □□□□□□ 
□boh dob onaaa anunuo 

anna aana bod 
ana□anaad□a auao snem 
uaaciuoouu a a a a oaaan 
aaa nnaa naaauuaouauu 
aaaas □□aaa ataaaam 
□□□□ qqqqq aaaaaaaaD 
aatDQaaaaaaaaaoQ 
□□□uuuuau oaaaa osdd 
□□aaac aaaaa naaaa 
□□□BanaoBoao doejd aaa 
□□□□□ £!□□□ □□□□UQUQU 

anas oaaa aaaaaQoanaH 
□□□ □□□□ aaaa ana 
aaBaaaaaaaaaaQaaao 
□□□□□□ annua aaa hobb 
qqqoibq aaaaa aaa uaaui 

aaaaaB guana aaa aaac 
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The hypochondriac question 

•/ JL —-emigration of these doctore^s a 

; wp Hvnnchondriacs? Or do MACABEE DEAN f Jerusalem Post Reporter Uiuniit/ilii nr not 






ARE WE hypochondriacs? Or do 
we just like to coddle ourselves 
medically? The answer is a resound¬ 
ing. “both” according to the statistic¬ 
al evidence. 

In Israel, the average person sees 
his primary care physician (his family 
& 9. tiines a vear: in Western 


Kupat Holira Clalit doctors: Israelis 
are either hypochondriacs or medi- 

____. __ Ca 'n,e°quesrti"od is: Why don’t Ihe 

doctor) 6.2 tim» a'year; mWestern nti^ht haveteen the Clalit doctors* 

countries, with comparanve medical when here. but if driac or coddled patienc pacsing. 

setups, such as England and Hoi- anyt bing, the fact that they survived Many of them do - hut ore y 

- - - ■- -* ® J . - • —’ - conduct tune-consiHuuig c*- 


do not bear out this contendon. At 
one time, there were reports that 
survivors of the Hitlerian death 
camps were sickly and needed con- 


r» 


land, the figure is 4.5. 

Ail of this would be only an in¬ 
teresting item for discussion, were it 
not one reason that Kupat Holim 
Qalit is in debt. It costs money to 
pay doctors, nurses, auxiliary staff- 
even if all of them claim, and with 


anything, the fact that they survived 
the Nan hell indicates their unusual 
stamina. 
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out medicine - they can later cause 
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IMMIGRANTS from Oriental 
countries were also supposed to be 

pay doctors, nurses, auxiliary sum - ajjing. Those who were really sick out mecucinc - “* C J“ 

even if all of them claim, and with have diec [ during the past forty years the doctor many problems, 

the same justification, that they are whi j e those ^ with us are probably j n Kupat Holim Clalit, they tell 
grossly underpaid. no sicker than any other people in - -«• J 

If there were fewer patients, con- country of the same age group, 
siderably less staff would be needed. ^ f acl 'that the aged population 
And since about 40 per cent of of the country has increased m the 

past few decades from four pet cent 


___ also a 

Zionist-national duty which Kupat 
Holim Clalit, knowingly or not, per¬ 
forms. 

How good are Clalit's doctors, 
especially the “frontline" or primary 
care physicians who man the clinics? 
There are no clear-cut answers. 
Some are devoted but bad doctors 
and cure by cheerily reassuring the 
patient that there is nothing wrong 
with him; some are good doctors but 

must condun bad-tempered and the patient leaves 

feeling woree than when he came. As 

evenhypochondn^gel MkJLn h y s medjdneremainsm0 re 0 fan 

lo, ab- an than a science, and as long as 
■*- latter rnnv. 
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Super-healthy, sickly or just normal? 


(R. Nowitz) 


HAIFA SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA- Wen 
SUefU conducting; with MHkfl Laks, piano 
(Haifa Audi tori am. March 9). Beethoven: 
Overture “Egmont,” Op.84; Chopin: Ptono 
Concerto NoJ, OpJI; Mendelssohn: Sym¬ 
phony No j, Op-56. 

THERE WAS little variety in this 
programme of all too conventional 
selections. In addition, the presenta¬ 
tion was rather mediocre as guest 
conductor Werner Stiefel elicited 
dry, somewhat tired playing from 
the orchestra. There was an evident 
lack of rapport between the conduc¬ 
tor and the musicians of the HSO. 
The less said of the orchestral 

accompaniment the better. 

Milka La ks performed the Chopin 
Second Piano Concerto with tech¬ 
nical proficiency and simplicity. 
However, she has yet to develop her 
intcrpretative.capabilities, as well as 
subtlety of touch, to reveal the poet- ■ 
ry and the introspective mood of the 

music. . . 

The rendering of the colourful and 
picturesque Mendelssohn emerged 
best, though still lacked the 
appropriate lightness and charm: ~ ■ 

The opening “Egmont” was well- 
received by the audience; it was the 
one bright spot of the evening. 

ESTHER REUTER 

3 + I CONCERT SERIES -Israeli undAmj*: 
ican chamber musk; U» Croup for New Mnc 
Emille Berendsen. 

Btoch. Pi-no; W«dy 

Linn, gniur (guest artist) (Beit _Arie «, I" 
Aviv. mS 5>13J. WoftabyWoraa^Nrf 
Rorem, Irvin* Fine, Jo» Franks WEonn. 
Rnbeu SeroossL 

THIS CONCERT featured works by 
Israeli and American composers, 
making it an interesting and varied 

The first item, “Two Poeras^’ for 
voice, flute and guitar, by Giora 
Shuster, was a weak curtain-raiser. 


Tired 

playing 


MUSIC 


Shuster’s music was vague and failed 
to convey its musical purpose.- 
With Ned Rorem's “Romeo and 
Juliet” suite scored for flute and 
guitar, the atmosphere changed. 
Rorem subtly and beautifully recre¬ 
ated the delicacy and purity of 
Shakespeare’s play. . 

Even more impressive were Imng 
Fine’s six songs, collectively entitled 
“Mutability” for voice and piano, 
which uninhibitedly recalled the joys 
of romanticism, expression iuJ. 

; emdtibn:-Even-Jdan- Franks^WiF 

liams, in her “Song of Songs for 
voice, flute and guitar, did not shun, 
for once, lovely melody or romantic 
musing. 

However, the most interesting of 
all the works presented was Ruben 
Seroussi's “Poem by Antonio 
Machado” for voice, flute and 
guitar. The vocal line creates a pivot 
round which the instruments bustle 
in constant motion. Seroussi’s styte 
here is economical and most origin¬ 
al. 

The concert was marked by the 
extraordinary dedication of the par¬ 
ticipants. Mezzo-soprano Berend¬ 
sen overdid the Shuster songs, but 
was excellent in the Fine, Williams 


and Seroussi selections. Orli Lavan 
is a lovely guitarist who treated the 
complex, modern scores laudably. 
Flautist Eisler-Kashi provided col¬ 
our and mood. Finally, credit goes to 
David Bloch for his excellent piano 
part in the Fine songs and his selec¬ 
tion of contemporary waltzes by 
American composers which he play¬ 
ed with empathy and humour. 

YOUNG ARTISTS WEEK - The Israel 
PhUharmouk Orchestra. Mefcr Minsk: conduct¬ 
ing; B«.ny Knniereky, percussion; HiM Zori, 
ce&o (Mann Auditorium, Td Aviv, March 121. 
Ma'avank Concerto far Ptnssshin and Wind 
Instruments; Shostakovich: Cello Concerto 
No. I, Op.107; Tchaikovshy: Symphony No-5. 


Mornings at 
the Sheraton Jerusalem Plaza 
begin with a good breakfast — 
and The Jerusalem Post 

The Sheraton Plaza Jerusalem Hotel 
distributes complimentary copies of 
« The Jerusalem Post to guests 

everyday. 



LISTENING TO Ma'ayani’s percus¬ 
sion concerto again, 19 years after it 
was premiered at a concert of the 
League of Composers, was a most 
pleasant experience. Ma’ayani uses 
no less than 43 instruments, all hand¬ 
led by a single percussionist. 

However, the concerto’s main 
point of interest lies in the original 
: relationship between percussion and 
the wind ensemble. Melody and har¬ 
mony are provided by the four wind 
and four brass players, while percus¬ 
sion provides colour, embellish¬ 
ments and solo interludes. 
Ma’ayam’s treatment of the percus¬ 
sion instruments is restrained, with¬ 
out wild, disruptive outbursts ana 
the two components of the composi¬ 
tion mesh together marvellously. 

Benny Kunievsky made bis 
rounds from instrument to instru- 
■ment calmly and easily, always arriv¬ 
ing at the right time and handling the 
various drums and wooden and met¬ 
al instruments with delicacy and sen¬ 
sitivity. More importantly, he con¬ 
nected the various instrumental 
parts into a continuous line of music¬ 
al ideas. 

Hiilel Zori was a great disappoint¬ 
ment. It is true that he possesses 
formidable technique, but his tone 
failed to materialize. What should 
have been instrumental in projecting 
musicality was almost nonexistent. 
In the absence of tone, there was, of 
coarse, no dynamic variety, no ex¬ 
pression of the phrase and no music¬ 
al significance. The music of the 
whole concerto was reduced to a 
monotonous murrnar. 

The evening closed with 
Tchaikovsky’s Fifth. Minski is unde¬ 
niably - at least in his movements —a 
mannerist, and visually he provides 
,\ neither elegance nor beauty. But he 
undoubtedly had his ideas about the 
symphony and he was able to convey 
them successfully to the orchestra. 
Though it remained emotionally re¬ 
strained. the performance of 
Tchaikovsky’s Fifth emerged accept¬ 
ably in most respects. 

SENW MIN BAR-A M 


Clalit’s expenses go for wages and 
salaries, if this huge item were re¬ 
duced, the patients would receive 
much more thorough attention, and 
the current annual budget deficit of 
about five per cent would be wiped 
out. (The accumulated debt of 
$525m. is another matter.) 

The Gadish Report recommends 
reducing the number of Clalit s 
“positions" (some -“positions” are 
manned by two half-time employees 
by 1.000 from 24,214 to 23,214 im¬ 
mediately, and by another 714 with¬ 
in a year. Since some 2,000 persons, 
or 1,230 “positions." will probably 
leave work during the current year 
due to normal attrition, few em¬ 
ployees will actually be fired. 

PERHAPS Israelis are neither 
hypochondriacs nor coddled, but 
simply sicker. Comparative statistics 
published by the Ministry of Health 

MARCH IS one of the busiest 
months for the gardener, but if the 
weather is not helpful, it can be the 
idlest. A gardener should always be 
optimistic, and even if rain and cold 
winds prevent him from working 
outside, he can focus his attention on 
bouse plants or visit a seed shop. 

To visit a seed shop now means to 
plan for summer. Seeds sown during 
March in well-prepared soil will give 
you vegetables and flowers in June. 
Prepare vegetable beds in the sun¬ 
niest part of your garden. Now is the 
time to sow most basic vegetables: 
tomatoes, peppers, eggplant, peas, 
b eans , lettuce, onions and parsley 
and other kitchen herbs. 

One rainy day last week I decided 
to go to Tel Aviv and visit one of the 
best seed shops in this country, Z.J. 
Ben Shachar, whom I know as a 
reliable merchant for more than 50 


to more than 10 per cent should not 
deceive anyone; by Western stan¬ 
dards, an elderly population of 10 
per cent is still small. 

This leaves the young people. If 
the way they shove and push and 
shout in a bus or cinema queue, or 
the way they display their bodies on 
the beaches is any indication, then 
they are super-healthy. 

Israel’s climate may not be the 
best in the world, but it is certainly 
not the worst; and the food is the 
most varied of any Western country. 
And if anyone has died of overwork 
- to differentiate from talking about 
overwork - it has certainly not re¬ 
ceived the attention that such an 
astounding news item should com¬ 
mand. 

THIS leaves only one explanation 
for the high number of visits to 


m ivuuui ~• — * , 

the story of the little old woman who 
turned up regularly to see her family 
doctor every Monday and Wednes¬ 
day. Once, after missing rwo visits, 
she was asked by her doctor. Where 
where you last week? I was afraid 
you were sick. 

Why don't doctors find some solu¬ 
tion to the enormous number of 
visits? They could even give courses 
to work in other professions, even as 
tween minor and serious ailments. 

THE ANSWER is simple. Doctors 
also have to work and buy groceries. 
Israel has far too many doctors, 
about 50 per cent more per capita 
than most Western countries. Dur¬ 
ing the Hitlerian regime and shortly 
after it, when the counrry was 
flooded wib doctors, they were will¬ 
ing (at least according to the stones) 
to work in other professions, even as 
labourers. Those days have passed. 

Many countries are willing to 
accept a doctor trained in Israel at 
Israel's expense. And preventing the 


Time to 


GARDENER'S CORNER / Walter Frankl 
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years. , . 

“You should always try to brmg 
more-beauty, more colour and more 
changes into your gardens," Ben 
Shachar-told me.Fromhis just 
issued 1986 summer catalogue I 
learned that he imported from Japan 
seeds for 9 differently shaped coleus 
plants. Other interesting items in¬ 
clude 17 species of begonia, 15 of 
aster, 20 kinds of marigold (tagetes) 
and 15 species of single, bicoloured, 
filled (double) and striped petunias. 

You can also buy at Ben Shachar 9 
different kinds of da hli a seeds. Sow 
them now, and they will be ready for 
transplanting by the end of April and 
will flower from July until faU. After 
the flowers fade, you can bank on an 
additional gain; there will be tubers 
underground which can be taken out 
and stored at the end of the season 
for blooming in summer 1987. _ 

I bought 4 different kinds of sun¬ 
flowers. They are sensitive to cold 
and should not be set out before the 
end of this month or early April. 
Sunflowers are excellent back¬ 
ground flowers for the garden and 
most attractive for flower arrange¬ 
ments. If you sow the common sun¬ 
flower, Betomthus armuuse, you may 
get not only an attractive beading 
plant, but also welcome material for 
indoor decoration and edible seeds. 

In addition to Helianthus annuus, I 
bought dwarf and medium-sized 
sunflowers blooming in red-brown 
and yellow, which also fit into con¬ 
tainers. I asked Ben Shachar about 
“newcomers” to Israel, and he men¬ 
tioned and recommended three 
kinds of seeds that he had imported 
from different countries: 

Hunnemania fnmariaefolia, a 
perennial with orange, yellow or 
bronze flowers, named in honour of 
John Hunneman, an early 19th cen¬ 
tury British botanist. Its foliage re¬ 
sembles eschscholtzia leaves. Hun¬ 
nemania is difficult to transplant and 
should be sown where it will stay. It 
blooms from July until early winter. 

phacelia campanula ria, another 
“newcomer,” is an a nnn a l with bell- 
shaped blue flowers. The botanical 
name comes from the Greek 
“phakdos" (a bundle), alluding to 
the disposition of the flowers. 

Lobelia, a long-stemmed species 
with cascading branches, which 
blooms in mixed colours, is the third 
item Ben Shahar recommended. 
This species is most suitable for 
’han ging baskets. Lobelia is named 
for Mathias de Lobel, a 16th century 
Flemish botanist.. 

I bought them all and shall try 
them out in my little garden.'If you 
intend'to do likewise, you have to 
know that all these seeds are very 
small and should be' mixed with a 
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lo-fold qaantity of dry sand before 
being sown. 

AMONG your bedding flowers for 
summer you should not leave out the 
■amnia {smia in Hebrew), one of the 
most colourful and attractive 
annuals from the marguerite (com¬ 
posite) family. It is a flower of great 
variety. A native to Mexico, it is 
named after Johann Gottfried Zinn, 
(1727-1759) a German professor of 
botany at the University of Goet¬ 
tingen. Ben Shachar offers 14 kinds 
of zinnia seeds, giant; double, pom¬ 
pon, liliput, etc. My nurseryman in 
Motza is already offering zinnia 
seedlings, but I believe it’s too early 
now for zinnia plantings, especially 
in the hilly regions. 

It is well know today that the 
Aztecs possessed considerable horti¬ 
cultural expertise. The gardeners of 
Montezuma not only grew exotic 
zinnias, but also created new species 
by hybridization. Only in the 18th 
century (fid the zinnia come into 
Europe. Zinnia seed sent to the 
famous Swedish botanist Linnaeus 
were dubbed “Mexican marigold.” 
When they flowered, Linnaeus real¬ 
ized this was a new plant and gave it 
the name we still use today. 

The introduction of Zinnia ele- 
gans, the progenitor of all zinnias 
grown today, started with seeds de¬ 
spatched from Mexico to Spain in 
1796. A Professor Onego in Madrid 
gave seeds of Zinnia elegans to the 
Marchioness of Bute, who sent some 
to Kew Gardens. This was probably 
the be ginning of zinnia cultivation in 
England, which over the last 100 
years has produced outstanding re¬ 
sults. . . 

It was, however, a French horti¬ 
culturist, named Grozan , who bred 
the first double zinnia in 1856. The 
large doubles, popular also today, 
have elegance as well as tremendous 
variety in colouring. All types come 
in shades of rose, pink, lilac, purple, 
red, scarlet, orange, yellow and 
white, as well as bi-colours. 

As a cut flower, the richness of 
colouring of the Zinnia is almost 
unequalled by any other. 

The flowers are long-lasting both 
in the garden and in the vase. But 
take care. When watered from 
above by sprinklers or a watering 
hose, zinnias easily develop mildew 
in our summer climate and, there¬ 
fore, should be treated, even 
prophylactically, with a fimgicide 
(seprol, manvagan or sulphur pow¬ 
der). . 

March is also a good time to set 
out summer-flowering bulbs, which 
we described in previous columns. 
All of them can also be grown in 
Qjntamers and placed on balconies, 
flat roofs or in patios with suffi cient 
light A few conns erf-gloxinia (sin- 
ningia) and tuberous begonia will 
bring more colour into your balcony 
boxes in late summer and fall than 
everything else. 

Fuchsia propagation -an easy job 
Fuchsia is a plant that has always 
been admired by many people. 
Fuchsias are easy to grow in pots or 
in the open ground, and will flowers 
continously for a long period with 
veiy tittle attention. It can be suc¬ 
cessfully grown on a windowsill. ^ 
Prepare your own growing 
medium of two parts of washed sand 
or veimiculite and one part of peat. 
Fill some small flower pots or 
yoghurt cups with this medium and 
put them into a partly shaded spot. 

Then use a sharp knife or a razor 
blade and take top-cuttings of a 
healthy fuchsia plant, about 12- 
15cm. long. Cut just below a leaf 
joint (a node) and remove two pairs 
of leaves at the bottom of the cut¬ 
ting; dip die cut-end in water, then 
into rooting hormone powder. Wet 
the medium in the pots. 

Make a hole in the centre of the 

pot and insert the cutting with about 

(TV ___j 



Keep always slightly moist. 

Once the cuttings have started to 
grow, transfer them into bigger pots 
or balcony boxes filled with a fertile 
soil mixture. Since fuchsias prefer a 
slightly acidic soil, an addition of 10 

per cent peat will be beneficial. 

Fuchsias need fortnightly feedings 
with fertilizers containing the three 
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psychosomatic ailments play such a 
large role, it will always be bard to 
make any outside judgement on the 
level of medicine practised in Clalit 
clinics. 

Perhaps the best way to answer 
the question is to let the graduate 
doctors themselves pass judgement 
on the level of medicine in these 
clinics. . 

Of the 1.921 physicians who 
finished medical school in Israel be¬ 
tween 1975 and 1984. (another 305 
are doing compulsory service in the 
army). 6.7 per cent are working in 
clinics (Clalit or others) while 83 per 
cent are working in hospitals. The 
latter figure is a bit high, however, 
since it includes those doing their 
internship and those taking adv¬ 
anced training. But nearly all ot 
them hope to continue working in 
hospitals. .. . . 

In defence of the Clalit dime doc¬ 
tors, some 75 per cent of them take 
advanced courses every year, with 
most of these courses given by out¬ 
standing physidans in their field. 

(Second in a series on Kupat 
Holim Clalit .) 

main plant-food ingredients: phos¬ 
phorus, nitrogen and potassium. 
There are organic fertilizers that 
meet these demands like guano, kuf- 
tigan - a mixture of chicken and cow 
manure produced at Grvat Ada near 
Zichron Ya’acov - and tolarit, a 
product of the earthworm farm at 
Mitzpe Hararit. When using chemic¬ 
al fertilizers, two kinds of general 
fertilizer are best, “20-20-20" or 
Osmokote. Regular watering and no 
direct sun are esential for fuchsias.^ 
Tuff hagoian against chlorosis. 
Sometimes plants develop an un¬ 
natural yellowish-light green colour 
in their foliage. This jaundice-like 
disease is chlorosis, caused by a 
defidency of iron or magnesium in 
the soil. Tests done recently with 
adding tuff hagoian to the soil show 
it may be used successfully in fight¬ 
ing chlorosis. Tuff hagoian, the grey, 
brown and black gravel found in 
abundance on the Golan Heights, is 
a kind of volcanic pumice stone. 
During the last decade it has been 
used widely in horticulture. For the 
nurseries it became an essential ing¬ 
redient for soil mixtures. 

In hydrophonics (soilless garden¬ 
ing) tuff hagoian is used to hold the 
plants in the upper part of the con¬ 
tainer. But now another advantage 
of the tuff have been found. When 
used as a cover over the drainage 
boles in containers, it decays slowly 
under the influence of moisture and 
makes some of its iron content vail- 
able to the plant roots. These traces 
of iron are suffident to prevent the 
plant from becoming chlorotic. Even 
sick plants with yellowish tints soon 
become healthy again when their 
roots reach the decaying tuff at the 
bottom. I recommend, therefore, 
that all amateur gardeners use tuff 
hagoian (available at all nursery 
shops) for bottom drainage instead 
of flat stones or pot sherds. 
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Perhaps the best informed and most authoritative 

iournalist on American-lsraeii relations, 

The Jerusalem Post's Washington Bureau Chief 
Wolf Blitzer reveals the inside story from his 
perspective on Capitol Hill. 

The author gives special emphasis to the way 

decisionsare made in Washington and the varied 
roles of the foreign policy bureaucracy.. Congress, 
the press, the American Jewish community, the 
Arabs and their supporters, and the official Israeli 
presence. The book brims with fascinating 
vignettes of key individuals, devoting entire 
chapters to Henry Kissinger, Jimmy Carter and 
Ronald Reagan, with each one's personal 

experiences with Israel. 

"I strongly recommend his good judgement and ^ 
specialized perceptions to the readers of this book. 
— Abba Eban. 

Published by Oxford University Press, hardcover, 

Price: NIS 34.90 

To: BOOKS, The Jerusalem Post 
POB 81, Jerusalem 91000 
Please sendnie BETWEEN WASHINGTON & 
JERUSALEM. ^ 
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ECONOMIC FEATURES 


Yamani: 'Prices could fall as low as $8’ 

Opec ministers at emergency meet 
split on price support strategy 


GENEVA (API. - Opec oil minis¬ 
ters. in an opening round of 
emergency talks y esterday, reponed 
no progress toward agreement on a 
strategy for halting the steepest oil- 
price decline in history. 

After a two-hour opening session 
in a Geneva hotel suite, the 13 
ministers emerged glum-faced and 
offered no indications that a com- 
promise deal was likely. 

Arturo Hernandez Grisanti, the 
oil minister of Venezuela and Opec's 
president, refused to comment. Sub- 
roto. the oil minister of Indonesia, 
said no consensus had been reached 
on several ideas under considera¬ 
tion. He declined to elaborate. 

Ahmed Zaki Yamani, the oil 
minister of Saudi Arabia, was 
quoted by Britain's Sunday Tele¬ 
graph as saying that oil prices could 
fall to S8 a banel if a price-support 
plan was not worked out between 
Opec and independent oil produc¬ 
ers. such as Britain. Norway, Mexico 


and the Soviet Union. 

The Opec ministers were trying to 
reach agreement among themselves 
before meeting a group of non-Opec 
oil producers later this week. 
Analysts said the meeting with inde¬ 
pendent producers Egypt, Malaysia. 
Brunei, Mexico and Oman was un¬ 
likely to produce a meaningful 
agreement, partly because Britain 
and Norway would not be there. 

Britain and Norway together pro¬ 
duce more oil than all Opec mem¬ 
bers except Saudi Arabia, and both 
have increased their output in recent 
years as Opec has cut back in a failed 
attempt to prop up prices. 

At the current level of about S15 a 
barrel, oil prices are the lowest since 
the late 1970s and have fallen by 
one-half since the start of the year. 

Hie decline has deeply hurt some 
of Opec’s poorer ‘members and 
thrown the cartel into perhaps the 
gravest crisis in its 25-year history. 



LABOUR BRIEFS 


ByTSIPIKUPER 

THOUSANDS OF workers hired by 
private employment agencies have 
no basic social rights and often re¬ 
ceive less than the minimum wage. 
Some of the workers in ministries, in 
the Dead Sea Works and in El A1 
work under these conditions, mem¬ 
bers of the Knesset Labour and 
Social Affairs Committee said last 
week. 

The worker is required to sign a 
contract with the agency in which he 
relinquishes his right to social be¬ 
nefits and tenure, said committee 
chairwoman Ora Namir, who 
brought a copy of a contract to the 
meeting. The agency also takes a 15 
per cent commission from the work¬ 
er's wages, she said. 

Many employers in the public sec¬ 
tor circumvent the freeze ou hiring 
by using the agencies, said commit¬ 
tee members. The agencies officially 
employ the workers themselves and 
hire them out to companies requir¬ 
ing labour. 

Employers often turn to the pri¬ 
vate employment agencies instead of 
to the governmental labour ex¬ 
change. they said. 

The law does not allow private 
labour exchanges (the employment 
agencies are set up as companies). 
Labour Minister Moshe Katsav is 
considering tabling a bill to enable 
the agencies to have the status of 
exchanges and to ensure that they 
give workers social benefits. 

MOST OF the self-employed may 
pay reduced national insurance rates 
from April if a planned reform in the 
NH collection system is approved. A 
minority, however, will pay higher 
dues. 

The reform is intended to spread 
payments more progressively among 
different income brackets, head of 
the Nil collection department Yehu¬ 
da Mahleb told The Jerusalem Post. 
It is also meant to compensate those 
in the medium and low-income 
brackets for the fact that their Nil 
dues will be calculated from their 


entire income next year - and not 
from 80 per cent, as at present. 

Some 138,000 peopie. 87 per cent 
of the self-employed, would pay be¬ 
tween 3.6 to 28.2 per cent less under 
the new system, while some 21,000 
self-employed, who make the high¬ 
est incomes, would pay 31.2 per cent 
more than they do today. 

Minister Katsav is to decide on the 
matter shortly. The Nil plenary 
council which acts as his adviser, has 
reservations: its industrialists' fac¬ 
tion voted against the plan at a 
recent plenary meeting. 

At present, those self-employed 
who make over three times the aver¬ 
age wage pay the top rate. The plan is 
to raise the ceiling to four times the 
average wage. This would draw 
more revenue from the 33 per cent in 
the highest income bracket, who 
make 46 per cent of the earnings of 
the self-employed. This step is ex¬ 
pected to increase the Nil's revenue 
by SL3m. 

Those who make 50 per cent or 
less of the average wage would have 
their dues reduced to 11 per cent of 
their incomes. At present those who 
make less than 35 per cent of the 
average wage pay 13 per cem. 

Changes in Nil payments of salar¬ 
ied workers are planned for next 
January. These changes would also 
provide for increasing the payment 
rates for the top income brackets - 
those making four times the average 
wage - and reducing rates for the 
lower income brackets. 

A PLAN to help the victims of the 
bankrupt Garin housing company 
while providing work for the trou¬ 
bled Solel Boneh firm has been 
proposed by two MKs. 

MKs Ran Cohen (Citizens Rights 
Movement) and Mordechai Vir- 
shubsky (Shinui), made their prop¬ 
osal in a letter to Prime Minister 
Shimon Peres. Housing Minister 
David Levy and Histadrut 
Secretary-General Yisrael Kessar. 
They want Solel Boneh to finish the 
building of uncompleted Clarin 
homes. 


In a message delivered to the 
Opec delegates in Geneva yester¬ 
day, the president of Iran, Seyyed 
Ali Khamenei, told the 13 member-, 
countries: “If we are unable to make 
the necessary decisions at this junc¬ 
ture, the costs will be enormous and 
the consequences irreversible.” 

Oil prices began collapsing last 
December after Opec abandoned its 
four-year effort to keep prices high 
by cutting back on production. The 
strategy failed because too many of 
the members were unwilling to abide 
strictly by the production limits and 
because non-Opec producers in¬ 
creased outpat. 

The cartel pledged to fight non- 
Opec producers for an undefined 
“fair share” of file world oil market, 
declaring that Britain and the others 
would have to make room for addi¬ 
tional Opec production by cutting 
back on their own output. The call 
has largely been ignored. 


Stockholm bourse 
at all-time high 

STOCKHOLM (Reuter). - A na¬ 
tion in mourning for Swedish Prime 
Minister Olof Palme at least had 
some good news on the economic 
front last week, as a stock market 
boom sent share prices to an all-time 
high. 

Conflicting signals on Sweden's 
economic prospects have made rbe 
Stockholm exchange nervous this 
year, and opinions differ sharply 
over why share values have rocketed 
by 13 billion crowns ($180 million) 
over the past week. 

The Stockholm daily Aftonbladet 
said that the clear implication was 
that “the exchange believes the mur- 
,der of Olof Palme can have positive 
consequences for the share market. ” 
share market.” 

But many brokers saw the pros¬ 
pect of lower interest rates as a key 
factor. 

Mats Quiberg, a Swedish analyst, 
said the outlook on interest rates had 
meant the market was already too 
buoyant for Palme's death to have 
had any real effect. 


Year’s first cruise ship 

HAIFA. - This year’s cruise ship 
tourist season opened on Friday with 
the arrival here of the Dutch luxury 
liner Rotterdam, carrying some 450 
American tourists on a round-the- 
world cruise. 

The ship, which arrived from Ale¬ 
xandria. sailed again Saturday night 
for Turkey. 

About 100 passengers dis¬ 
embarked to spend a couple of 
weeks in Israel. Their places were 
taken by some 130 other tourists, 
who arrived by air to complete the 
rest of the trip aboard ship. 

Four more cruise liners, with some 
1,500 passengers, are due in port this 
month for stays of one to two days. 

But the tendency in the U.S. to 
steer dear of Europe and the Middle 
East, for fear of tenor attacks, has 
caused the cancellation of many 
ships that were to have come here 
this yeat. 
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Venezuela may purchase 

solar-energy system here ^ ^ 

By DAVH) BUDGE . plants 


a 


By DAVID RUDGE . J^wand^***** P*®* 

Jerusalem Post Reporter for iveral small islands off 

HAIFA. - Oil and coal producing coast. The atm, be 

Venezuela is interested m piwhas- jTL make f he islands sell¬ 
ing solar energy and desalination ’ regarding energy and fresh . . 

^Tte^depoty^ector'of Vene- .^supplies, 
zuela’s energy ministry. Dr. Gailos ostos noted, however, 

Ostos, has spent the past week oh a Venezuelan goyernttu• 
fact-finding mission here,, studying terested in developing a 

various Israeli products. ; energy sources and “*]“Vv < | ucin g ." 

Ostos told The Post in an inter- iar Jhydroelectric plant proouc * 

view on the eve of his departure 10,000 megawatts of power 
yesterday that the visit had con- yfe country also had a pi 
finned his -expectations about the supply of natural gas ano . 
high quality and advanced level of to make use of it for e 

the systems designed and manufac- generation. 

He expected a deal potentially tri ^“' a nd° alt«nati've energy- 

worth millions of dollars, to be ™uy ^ he had come to Israel 


the svstems designed and manufac¬ 
tured here. 

He expected a deal, potentially 
worth milli ons of dollars, to be 
signed in the near future. 


signed in the near future. . \ ne cnedfic project m 

. Ostos wasin Israel as a guest of the havwgseen the various 

Industries Development Corpora- avaiIab , * including the so- 


Bandreds of floor dealers rash in for transactions at the Tokyo Stock 
Exchange Friday, as the value of stocks listed reached 201.3615 trillion 
yen ($1,118 trillion). Tokyo is now the second-largest exchange, after 
New York. (AFP) 


Beersheba strains 
to attract industry 


mint!, out 

-. . wtems available, including the so- 

tion (IDC), a high-tech engineering - h Dead Sea. he had 

firm based on Mount Carmel, which -•SSESSSlRffSSi: 

has well-established trade ties with br ^ £ ^ two kibbutzim dur- 

Veoezuela. , . „ i ne his stay and was impressed by 

The firm, with a marketing office ,D 8 j'. . f agricultural pro- 

in Caracas, b'as sold some $30 million “I think we rould learn a lot 

worth of products, including indust- ■ . {rom although it is 

rial development projects, knowhow provincebe said, 

and engineering services to Vene- n Ost0 ?d e JS ne d to comment about 
zuela in the past 15 years. ^ pro blems with 

Ostos said his government had * Venezuela is a mem- 

cbosen Israel because it was a recog- - not qualified to 

nized world leader in the solar ener- ■ ’ ^™L® ninn 
gy and desalination fielcU- The visit pS!tearned that during his 

was zrnngcd after he ^pressed met witfl thc director- 


By LIORA MORIEL 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
BEERSHEBA. - After a decade of 
stagnation, Beersheba is taking steps 
to attract investors. Last week a 
ceramic roof-tile plant was opened 
and other factories are undergoing 
modernization. 

But there is still only one science- 
based industry in this city of 120,000. 

“We must have Beersheba recog¬ 
nized as a Development Town A - 
for purposes of income tax and long¬ 
term low-interest loans." - says 
Shlomo Segev, president of the local 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Prime Minister Shimon Peres and 
Industry and Trade Minister Ariel 
Sharon bave both made promises in 
that direction on official visits to 
Beersheba in the last year, but no¬ 
thing has been done. 

“Many plants were originally built 
here to give people work and to 
attract people to the city, but then it 
all stopped and the children of the 
first wave of settlers are moving 
out,” Segev told The Jerusalem Post 
yesterday. His own two sons, he says 
are exceptions to the general rule; 
both found good work here and, 
despite better job offers elsewhere, 
decided to stay. 

The city's leaders realize that they 
must find a solution to industrial 
stagnation to stem tbe tide of depart¬ 
ing graduates. “Half our problems 
would be solved if the military muni¬ 
tions factories move to Ramat Beqa 
'(an industrial .park Itikia!* south jpF' 
Beersheba) as was promised,” said 
Segev. 

Many years ago, when Peres was 
deputy defence minister, a promise 
was made to move the ministry's 


munitions plants to the Negev. But 
in fact the installations in Ramat 
Hasharon were expanded. 

“We met with Defence Minister 
Yitzhak Rabin several months ago in 
Tel Aviv to discuss the matter, and 
he told us that the move would be 
expensive and is not feasible at pre¬ 
sent. However, with file recent gas 
emissions from tbe plants and tbe 
strenuous objection of the head of 
the local council in Ramat Hasharon 
to the continued presence of these 
installations, there might still be a 
way of getting them here.” Apart 
from tbe cost, there is a reluctance 
among the workers at Ramat 
Hasharon to move to tbe Negev. But 
Segev believes workers might 
change their minds if they learn of 
the good things about Beersheba, 
Kke the availability of cheap plots 
and our excellent educational and 
cultural facilities.” 

Recently, in a bid to curb the 
move of families to attractive villa- 
villages out of town, the city decided 
to sell half-dunam plots, at NTS 
15,000 each (including develop¬ 
ment). The catch: the owner must 
live in the house for five years. 

In another move the city has de¬ 
rided to raise tbe tax (aniona) for 
businesses and industries here only 
slightly as an incentive to firms which 
re-locate in the industrial area to the 
south, near the site of the former 
Beduin market. There is a regular 
Jjus service to the area.. . and many 
warehouses (as well as a.night club!) 
have moved there. 1 

Proud of its new forward-looking 
policy, the city was host recently to 
16 foreign trade attaches, showing 
them what Beersheba has to offer. 


a desire to see several of the projects 
at first hand. 

But why should a country with oil 
and coal reserves be interested in 
electricity production from the sun? 


give an opinion. ; 

The Post learned that during his 
stay Ostos met with the director- 
general of Israel's energy ministry 
and that the possibility of Israel 
purchasing coal from Venezuela was 
discussed. 


Reagan names new World Bank head 

WASHINGTON (AP). - President Ronald Reagan has selected form erU-S- 
congressman Barber Conable to succeed A. W. Clausen as president of tbe 
World Bank, the White House announced. . f 

Conable, a New Yorker and former senior Republican on the House or 
Representatives Ways and Means Committee, is a professor of government 

at the University of Rochester. , .._ 

Clausen's term as head of the 149-nation international lending orgamza- 

.tion expires in July. _ . . . ._._- 

The appointment comes at a time when the Reagan Administration is 
seeking to expand the role of the bank, to help ease the debt crisis of Latin 
American nations. 

National economic indicators 

PRICES By AVI TEMKEN 

Consumer Price Index (Feb.) (Average 1985= 100) 136.7 points 

Monthly inflation rale (Feb.) l.jspcTccni 

(same month year ago) (13.5 percent) 

Quarterly inflation rate (Dec.-Feb.) (In annua) terms) 6.5 per rent 

(same period year ago) (135.1 per cent) 

Year ending February 139.4 per cent 

(same period year ago) .... (405.9 percent) 

Price index of inputs in residential building (Oct. 1983=100) (Feb.) 1772.4 points 

change over month 2.7 per cent 

Wholesale price index (Feb.) (Average 1977=100^101)1 1972.2 points 

change over month 1.5 per cent 

DEVALUATION 

Exchange rate. N1S for S (March 14) N1S 1.4869 


? DID YOU KNOW WHAT... ? 

? 42,690 women received maternity benefits ? 

J in 1984, compared to 8,735 in 1955. ’ ? 


(same date year ago) 

Devaluation since beginning of month 

snccDec.AL 1985- - - • • . 

year ending 14-3.85 

Basket of currencies (14.3) (devaluation since beginning of month) 
since Dec. 31.1985 
year coding 143.85 
UNEMPLOYMENT 

Unemployed persons (Oct.-Dec.) (Seasonally adjusted) 99.000 
unemployed as per cent of civilian labour force (previous quarter) 
GOVERNMENT FINANCE 

Monetary injection (plus) or absorption (minus) February 
monthly average for last three months 
since beginning of fiscal year (in dollar terms) 

CREDIT AND FINANCE 

Estimated average cost of credit (in annual terms. Adjusted for inflation) 
FOREIGN TRADE AND FINANCE 
Trade deficit (since beginning of year) • 

(same period year ago) 

Foreign currency reserves (end Feb.) 

(change over month) 



(IS809.90) 

0.7 per cent 
: minus Q-S4 per cent - 
83.6 per cent 
0.1 percent 
3.17 per cent 
126.5 per cent 


6.7 percent (7.8per cent) 

minus NIS 220 m. 
minus N1S 29.1 m. 

plus 5322 m. 

20 per cent 

$423 m. 

$344 m. 

$3,078 m. 

$72 m. 
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ACROSS 

8 Fatiguing, but apparently 
not to all (8) 

9 Seized French cleric in North 
Dakota (6) 

10 Take steps at around the 
century (3) 

11 Russian wrong about Stalin’s 
secret police chief (8) 

12 Greeted with a cola shower 
(6) 

13 Quiet about amount invested 
with Rex (15) 

l5Musical work able to take 
so long (7) 

18 GI’s hero monstrously cruel 
in a way (7) 

21 What Nelson's renowned sea 
victories gave him as a right 
(4,5,2,41 

24 Work partly from Israel (6) 

25 American greeting revolu¬ 
tionary vehicle, albeit rented 
(5,3) 

26 Greek goddess, one to note 
(3) 

27 Players naturally take a bow 
for it... (6) 

28...one may judge from this 
instrument (8) 


DOWN 

1 Short-skirted flatterer? (6) 

2 Anything bnt easy with 
Ballesteros about (6) 

3 Aircraft flat out on the sky¬ 
line? (10,5) 

4 Gives me a cosy place, albeit 
most lowly CD 

5 Pursuing a correct line of 
investigation (2,3,5,5) 

6 Wormwood causing the basin 
to crack (8) 

7 Takes service, note, after a 
fashion (8) 

14Put on by one who is...(3) 

16 — conventional and scholar¬ 
ly withal (8) 

17 Bleating about material (8) 

19 She’s at her peak in Crete 
(3) 

20 Needs wits about her on the 
back of a horse (7) 

22 Iron lady’s name for a hat 

(6) 

23 Had a grouse, but made uo 
trouble (6) 


ADVERTISING RATES 
CLASSIFIED SECTION: Monday/ 
Wednesday. Minimum. 8 words, 
NIS 12.B8; each additional word. 
N1S 1.61. Friday and holiday eves, 
minimum 8‘ words. NIS 17.52; each 
additional word, NIS 2.19. 

WHAT'S ON: NIS 6.90 per line. 
Daily. NIS 138 per fine per month. 

ALL RATES INCLUDE VAT. 
DEADLINES: At our offices - Jerusalem.. 
Monday/Wednesday - 10 a.m. previous 
day. Friday - 5 p-m. on Wednesday, Tel 
Aviv and Haifa-12 noon. 2 days before 
publication. Ads accepted at offices of 77» 
Jerusalem Post (see masthead on back 
page) and all recognised advertising 
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EMERGENCY 

PHARMACIES 


Jerusalem: Bela, 6 King David, 224856: 
Balsam. Salah Eddin, Z72315; Shu'afat, 
Shu'afat Road, 810108; Dar Atdawa, 
Herod's Gate. 282058. 

Tel Aviv: Shahar, 27 Pinkas, 441443: Beni, 
174 Dizengoff, 222386. 

Netanya: Kupat Holim Clalft, 31 Brodetsky, 
91123. 

Haifa: Yavne, 7 Ibn Sina, 672288. 


DUTY HOSPITALS 


Jerusalem: Blkur Holim (pediatrics, 
E.N.TJ. Hadassah Ein Kerem (surgery, 
orthopedics). Mlsgav Ladach (obstetrics). 
Hadassah Scopus (internal), Shear* Zadek 
(ophthalmology). 

Tel Aviv: Roksh (pediatrics, internal, 
s urgery ). 

Netanya: Laniado (obstetrics, gynecology, 
internal, surgery, pediatrics}. 


FIRST AID 


Magen David Adorn emergency phone 
■numbers (round the dock service). 


Ashdod 41333 Jerusalem *523133 

Ashketon 23333 Kiron 344442 

Bat Yam *5511111 XiryatShmona *44334 

Beersheba 74767 Nahariya *923333 

Cermiet *988555 Netanya *23333 

Dan Region *781111 PetahTikva *9231111 

Eilat 7233 Rehovot *451333 

Hadera 22333 Rishon LeZion 942333 

Haifa *512233 Safed 30333 

Hatror 36333 Tel Aviv *240111 

Holon 803133 T7beria9 *90111 

Mobile Intensive Care Unit (MICU) ser¬ 
vice in the area around the clock. 

101 Emergency phone number in most 
areas. 

“Eren" - Mental Health Hist Ard/TM; 

Jerusalem 227171, Tel Aviv 261111/2, Haifa 
672222, Beersheba 418111, Netanya 35316. 
Rape Crisis Centre (24 hours), for help call, 
Tel Aviv, 234819. Jerusalem - 246554. and 

Haifa 88791.. . . „ 

Jerusalem I nsti tu te for Drug Problems. 

Tel. 663828,663902,14 Bethlehem Rd. 


Kupat Holim information Centre Tel. 
03-433300. 433500 Sunday-Thursday, 8 
a.m. to B p.m. Fridays 8 a.m. to 3 p.rri. 

The National Poison Control Centre at 
Rambam Hospital, phone (041529205, for 
emergency calls, 24 hours a day, for in¬ 
formation in case of poisoning. 

Tel Aviv: Dental Association clinic 49 Re- 
hovBsr-Kochba, Friday: 6 p.m. to midnight: 
Saturday: 10 am. to 2 p.m.: 8 p.m. to 10 
p.m. Tel. 03-284643. 

Dental Clinic, 25 Rehov Ahimeir. Ramat 
Aviv Gimmel, Shabbat and holidays: 6 p.m.- 
-10 p.m. Weekday evenings: 4.30 -10, Tel. 
03-425832. 


DWELLINGS 


~ .JERUSALEM | .. 

JRISTS, central, equipped, tongfebort 
i. Menabem Realty. TeL 02-249579. 

TEL AVIV 


SITUATION VACANT 


ENGLISH TEACHERS witn that extra quali¬ 
ty for adults irfJerusalem. Call Rina 02^861716. 
Set Sc mi pars. . . ,.L _ 

TOP SALARY to top EngtislTtypists, sho£ 
thand. telex and word processor operators. 
Immediate employment, flexible.' hours. Tel. 
03-221214102-231648, Q4-66726T. 


POLICE 


LUXURY HOUSING Tel AvN/Ramat Aviv/ 
Ramat Ha&haroo/Herziiya Pi mat. Cana dun 
Intercontinental. TeL 00-286222, Maldan. 

NORTH TEL AVIV apartment rentals. Con- 
t3ct specialists. ‘'Inicr-Israel." Td. CO-294141. 


FEMALE FLATMATE to share 4-room Batin 
Ramat Gan. S95 per month - Call evenings 
03-766677. 


CATERING 


DELICIOUS! TOP CLASS food services and 
catering. Glatt kosher. TeL 03-782823. -• : 


IMal 10O In most parts of the country. In 
Tiberias dial 924444, Kfryat Shmon* 


FLIGHTS 


24—Hours Flight Information Service: 
.Cfllf 03-6712484 (mutti-finej. Arrivals Only, 
.(Taped Message) 03-381111 (20 lines) 


QOtCK CRDSSVQ8B 
ACROSS 
1 Bedeck 

4 Group of Bingos 


9 Derision 

10 Horseman 

11 Dagger 

12 Aromatic 


!!■!■■■ ■ ummmm 

■iii aaSuu 

!iSaSii ai gjH 
aim alum 
jiiiii ami 


13 First note of tome 
sol-fa scale 

14 Goad 

16 Isles of Outer 
Hebrides 
28 Digit of foot 
20 Wrench 


Yesterday’s Solution 
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3/Comt %ion ffillowbkip. 

PRAY FOR THE PEACE OF JERUSALEM, 1986- 
Today, Monday, March 1?, 1986-7:00 p-m. 

Room 500, Binyenei Hs’uma, Jerusalem (near Hilton Hotel) - 
Sunday and Monday, 9 a.m.end 2 p.m.. _ 

Ambassador Hotel, Nablus Road " ... . 

Convenor 

Ruth Heflin 

Everyone welcome - Entrance free,Details: TeL 02-263964 



entire Middle East. Pickup a subscription, 
coupon in the departure lotmge of Beii 
Gurion Airport, fill it in and mail {post free 
in Israel), Send no cash— 1 -just credit card 
details and we’ll fly The Jerusalem Post • 
International Edition direct to your homer. 

anywhere in the world, every week. 
Have a good flight home and Le’Hitraot 





































































ECONOMIC NEWS 


MARKET 

PLACE 


PINHAS LANDAU 


Diplomatic 
& incident 


The picture at right was shot 
yesterday, when income-tax officials 
raided the Diplomat Hotel In Tel Aviv 
- one of the hotels in the chain owned 
by Haim Shift. 

The tax people attached televi¬ 
sions, typewriters and strong drinks 
valued at NIS40,000, according to 
the report filed by IPPA. photo¬ 
grapher Shai A vriel. During the raid. 
Shift phoned the income tax commis¬ 
sioner and requested him to defer his 
men's action, but in vain. The raid 
continued about an hour. All that 
time Shiff remained in the hotel. He 
declined to comment on the matter to 
the press. 

The report adds that the attach¬ 
ment order was served and executed 
following the bouncing of a cheque 
given by the hotel to the income-tax 
authorities. 

However, not everything went 
wrong for Shiff yesterday. The 
cabinet, in its discussion on com- 
panies in financial trouble, included 
it bis hotel chain in the list of those 
v*; eligible for government help. Shift's 
« case was reportedly raised by Minis- 

ter without Portfolio Moshe Arens - 
although another version of the 
.^ cabinet's session has it that Shift's 

y-'/ protector was Ariel Sharon. It 
* would therefore appear that Shift's 
friends in Herat, in which he has long 
been an active member, have not 
, f*. forgotten him In his hour of need. 

It would also appear that Shift has 
other friends looking after his in- 

^ terests. 

* < 

On February 11 this column car- 
■.*?_ ried a story on the business problems 

o of the Shiff chain (“Shift-wrecked") 

- which began/‘the noose is slowly 

ti gh tening round the hotel empire of 
r.T Haim Shift. This week Bank Leumi 

1.’ requested from the Tel Aviv District 

Court that it appoint a receiver for 
the Shift-owned Cohen Hotels Com¬ 
pany which is building the Gaitd 
Yerushalayim Hotel. This is both 
another uail in the coffin of the Shift 
rhflhi ami, at the same time, the most 
dramatic move so far made by the 
troubled hotelier's creditors.’' 
r 

The next day a letter was sent to 
one of this paper's editors. Unsigned, 
but typed on notepaper of the Diplo¬ 
mat Hotel in Tel Aviv, Its brief con¬ 
tents were too scurrilous to reprint, 
barime'Bnewfiftffsaid, “We will see 
whose coffin is nailed shut first-” 

Of course, the presumption must 
be that a guest in the hotel was moved 
to take the part of his host, and this 
guest's blood went to his bead, so that 
be got carried away with his invec¬ 
tive, and forgot to sign the missive, in 
the customary manner. 

The other possibility, that one of 
the staff wrote it, seems less likely 
since the staff in die Shiff chain are 
known to be generally disgruntled 
and are unlikely to take their boss’s 
side. 

In any event, a letter to Shift from 
the editor requesting some explana- 
c tion regarding (be unpleasant epistle 
■ has gone unanswered. What did turn 
up in yesterday's mail was a postcard 
.addressed to this reporter and con¬ 
taining the following words of appre¬ 
ciation: “This is to inform you that 
1 have been engaged to drive coffin 
nails into your coffin until the noose 
tightens around your neck. You will 
soon hear from me, either directly or 
indirectly. These communications 
wffl be signed: S.S. (Sailing Shiff) 
Coffin Nads.” . 

After picking through the some- 
‘what mixed metaphors, it becomes 
dear that Shift himself has nothing to 
do with this postcard - as if the 
thought could have arisen! For, if the 
writer has only now been “en¬ 
gaged," then he himself cannot have 
been involved hitherto. Further com¬ 
munications from him, whether re¬ 
ceived directly or indirectly, are 
eagerly looked forward to and wfD be 

• shared with Post readers, if the lan- 

* guage permits. 
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Cars for Haifa clerks 

Jerusalem Post Reporter 
HAIFA. - Gty Hall has purchased 
three new Ford Sierras, costing a 
total of $60,000, for three senior 
staff. 

, The cars are for town clerk Yossi 
.Glusman, treasurer Gady Zirmskj 
■and transport department head Yit¬ 
zhak Korchak. None of them is enti- 
>ded to cars under the terms of their 
jabour contracts. 

» The municipal spokesman de¬ 
fended the purchases saying it was 
ithe council’s agreed policy to replace 
‘old vehicles, which are costly to 
'repair and maintain, such as were 
■previously used by Glnsiuan and 
1 Korchak. Zirinski, who lives in 
;Herzliya, had been using a rented 
•vehicle. 

- Haifa municipal rates have been 
increased by 170 - per ceni for the 
1986/7 fiscalyear- 
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Carmiel parts plant expands 


CARMIEL. - SPI Suspension and 
Parts Industries last .week 
announced increased sales and earn¬ 
ings for 1985. Net sales for the year 
ended December 31.1985 increased 
by 40 pier cent, to SI0,603.500. com¬ 
pared with $7,627,300 in the preced¬ 
ing year. Net income rose by 50 per 
cent, to SI.673.300 compared with 
Si-121.301* last year. 

Earnings per share for 1985 rose 
by 28 per cent and amounted to 
SO.60, compared with $0.47 last 
year. 

Company President Michael Lapi- 
dot staled: “The increase in sales 
was due mainly to efforts to expand 
Our exports notably in the U.S. Our 
overseas sales reached almost $9m.. 


compared with $7m. last year. These 
were, for the most part, sales of road 
wheels and sprocket wheels for U.S. 
tanks and personnel carriers. 

“We moved into our new 75,000- 
square foot Carmiel facility during 
the year and increased the number of 
employees by 50 per cent, mainly in 
production, to reach 150. Our cur¬ 
rent ordeT backlog stands at some 
Slim., similar to that of last year.'* 

A number of new orders were 
recently received by the company 
represent inroads into new market 
areas. A $500,000 order for road 
wheels and track components was 
received from a major U.S. military 
supplier, as was an initial $120,000 
order from Italy for road wheels. 


Business booms at ‘Big 3’ Swiss banks 


ZURICH. (Reuter). - Business is 
booming for Switzerland's major 
banks, with reported profits for 1985 
at record highs and analysts predict¬ 
ing a farther 10 to 15 per cent jump in 
earnings for this year. 

Swiss Bank Corporation last week 
became the last of the Big Three to 
give figures for last year's earnings, 
which it said jumped 20 per cent, to 
603 million Swiss francs ($320 mil¬ 
lion). 

Union Bank of Switzerland, the 
biggest of the three, earlier reported 
a similar 19 per cent rise, to 692m. 
($368m.) while Credit'Suisse dis¬ 
closed a 21 per cent jump, to 507m. 
Swiss francs (SjpO million). 

Analysts say inflation-adjusted 
profits of the highly secretive Swiss 
banks are generally anything be¬ 
tween 1.8 and 2.5 per cent above 
those reported to shareholders. 

“Last year was a super one, parti¬ 


cularly for off-balance sheet activi¬ 
ties." said Bank Vomobel's analyst 
Claudio Werner, referring to mas¬ 
sive increases in commission and 
other income linked with the boom¬ 
ing bourse. 

“We expect the big banks to show 
a profit rise of around 10 per cent this 
year,” he added. Hans Kaufmann, 
Swiss stocks analyst at Bank Baer, 
predicted an earnings rise for all the 
major banks of 10 to 15 per cent. 


World Bank to borrow 
additional $1 billion 

WASHINGTON (AP). - The 
World Bank announced yesterday 
that it would borrow an additional $1 
billion this year, in anticipation of 
making more loans to poor coun¬ 
tries. The new money would raise 
the total borrowed by the bank this 
year to $10.6 billion. 


Mexico seeks 
$6b. in new loans 

TOKYO (Reuter). - Mexico is seek¬ 
ing $6 billion in new loans this year to 
help it cope with plunging prices for 
oil, its main export, Export-Import 
Bank of Japan president Masataka 
Okura told reporters. 

Mexico has reduced its request 
from $9b. because of the fall in 
interest rates, the head of the 
government-run development bank 
added. 

Every one percentage point drop 
in world interest rates reduces by 
about Sib. the interesr that Mexico 
pays on its foreign debt of nearly 
$100 billion. 

Okura said it would be the first 
country considered for help under 
the new U.S. debt plan unveiled last 
year by Treasury Secretary James 
BakeT. The initiative calls for West¬ 
ern commercial banks to lend nearly 
$50b. to the Third World’s 15 worst- 
off debtor nations over the next 
three years. 

Oil-consumer Brazil had been a 
leading candidate for help under the 
plan, but its economic, outlook has 
brightened considerably due to the 
fall in oil prices and interest rates. 


Spain sells Jordanians 
16 jet training aircraft 

LONDON. - Jordan has finalized a 
$90 million deal to buy 16 jet trainers 
from Spain, according to the latest 
edition of Jane's Defence Weekly. 

The planes are to be built by 
Construction Aeronauticas 
(CASA). Deliveries are expected to 
begin next year. 

Jordan has been offered about 
$63m. in credit by the Bank of Lon¬ 
don and South America, the maga¬ 
zine added. 


UK firm to explore 
for gold in Egypt 

CAIRO (Reuter). - Britain's Minex 
minerals company will explore for 
gold in Egypt on sites once pros¬ 
pected by Soviet experts but never 
developed, under an agreement 
signed here yesterday. 

Minex geologists will start work 
next month setting up a base in Cairo 
and examining reports by Soviet 
teams which explored the Red Sea 
hills area more than 20 years ago. 

Under the accord with Egypt's 
Geological Survey Department. 
Minex will spend $1 million on ex¬ 
ploration over the next two years. If 
gold is found in commercial quanti¬ 
ties, Minex would take out a lease 
and pay royalties to the government. 



MARKET STATISTICS 


Indices: 

General Share Index 112.55 -034% 

Non-Bank Index 128.37 -2.94% 

Arrangement 105.43 +0.08% 

Insurance 739.02 -4.38% 

Commerce, Services 132.45 -2.25% 

Real-Estate 154.48 -2.60% 

Industrials 121.20 -2i»9% 

Textiles 143.65 -4.53% 

Metals 113.59 -334% 

Electronics 104.08 -1.82% 

Chemicals 117.14 -1.40% 

Industrial Invst 728.12 -4.67% 

Investment Cos. 135.70 -5.02% 

General Bond Index 101.01 +0.77% 

Index-linked Bonds 101.00 +030% 

Fully-linked 102.43 +0.80% 

Partially-linked 100.09 +0.81% 

Dollar-linked Bonds 99.49 +0.71% 

Short-term 0-2 yrs 10039 +0.60% 

Medium-term 2-5 yis 100.84 +0.88% 

Long-term 5+ yre 100.84 +0.75% 


Turnovers: 

Shares-total 
Arrangement 
Non-bank 
Bonds-total 
Index-linked 
Dollar-linked 
Treasury Bills 


NIS 13355.400 
NIS 4334300 
NIS 9/421300 
NIS 4385300 
NIS 2364300 
NIS 2.001,100 
NIS 5312300 


Share Movements: 

Advances 69 (107) 

of which 5%+ 12 (26) 

“buyers only" 4 17) 

Declines 221 (188) 

of which 5% - 79 (59) 

"sailers only" 40 (26) 

Unchanged 103 (100) 

Trading Hah 47 (45) 

Bond Market Trends: 

Index-linked 

3% fully-linked Rises to 3% 


435% fully-linked 
80% linked 
90% linked 
Double-linked 
Dollar-linked 
Admon 
Rimon 
Gilboa 
For. Cu it. 
denominated 
Treasury Bills 
(monthly yield) 


Rises lo 3% 
Rises to1% 
Slight rises 
Mixed to 3% 

Rise8to33% 
Rises to 1% 
Rises to 1% 

Mixed to 2% 

134% to 1.63% 


Arrangement yields: 

IDBord. 11-88% 

Union 0.1 11.63% 

Discount A 1134% 

Mizrahi r. 1137% 

Hapoalimr. 11.74% 

General A 11.64% 

Leumi stock 11.83% 

Fin. Trade! 1035% 


SELECTED PRICE QUOTATIONS 


Name 


Price Volume % 

"0OOMS change 


Trade & Services 


Commercial Banks 
(not part of "arrangement") 
Maritime 1 1166 s.o.1 

General non-s rr. 32200 65 

First Ini 3758 6078 

RBI 3550 - 7508 


-5.0 

-03 

-1.3 


Commercial Banks 

(part of "arrangement”) 


IDBr 

80160 

594 

+0.0 

Union 0.1 

60000 

200 

— 

Discount 

102400 

1069 

+ 0.7 

Mizrahi 

33000 

947 

- 

Hapoalimr 

54640 

1670 

- 

General A 

139950 

?3 

-03 

Leumi 0.1 

34650 

2622 

— 

Fin. Trade 

47600 

- 

-0.2 

Mortgage Banks 



Leumi Mart, r 

4176 

879 . 

-10.0 

Dev. Mort. 

1040 

3516 

-4.6 

Misti Scan r 

2100 

1092 

- 

Tefahatr 

12000 

83 

-13 

Meravr 

2517 

2601 

- 


Meir Ezra 
Supersol 2 
Delekr 
Lighterage 
Cold Storage 

Dsn Hotels 
Yarden Hotel 
Hitont 
Team! 

Real Estate, 
Agriculture 


4480 


8408 

1140 

3600 

3442 

14355 

1706 


84 


Elron 

Aril 

Clal Electronics 

374500 

31500 

2765 

11 

397 

5140 

-3.5 

-6.7 

1124 

—23 

Spectronix 1 

2070 

794 

- 

6249 

— 

TAT.1 

3850 

405 

-33 

38 

-!L0 

Ackersteinl 

1470 

1879 

+5.0 

413 

—53 

Agan 5 

Alliance 

18216 

102 

— 

205 

-23 

1160 

1404 

-12.8 

- 

-6.0 

Dexter 

3300 

187 

—43 

74 

-1.0 

Fertilisers 

9508 

50 

-2.8 

634 

— 

Haifa Chem. 

940 

7864 

— 

rig and 

Teva r 

Dead Sea r 

53100 

14190 

84 

2487 

-13 


Financial Institutions 

AgricC 


Insurance 

Ararat 0.1 r 
Hassneh r 
Phoenix 0.1 
Hamishmar 
Menbrah 1 
Saharr 
Zion Hold. 1 


28800 
no trading 

8 

-10.0 

i 8118 

“ 

-6.0 

■ 3914 

s.o.1 

-5.0 

2795 

7178 

-9.7 

1397 

s.o.2 

-S3 

6000 

117 

-33 

6650 

50 

+23 

3929 

712 

-3.7 

13100 

105 

-13 


Azorim 

3800 

3636 

-05 

Ellon 

1150 

645 

— 

Africa Isr. 0.1 

40000 

188 

— 

Dankner 

3700 

1106 

— 

Prop. & Bldg. 

2760 

4727 

-5,2 

BaysideO.1 

4059 

707 

-10.0 

ILDCr 

47400 

646 

— 

Resscor 

6700 

482 

+5.0 

Mehadrin 

11500 

307 

— 

Hadarim 

1249 

4844 

-4.1 

Industrials 

Dubekb 

3399 

1142 

-2.6 

Pri-Zal 

553 

2456 

-10.1 

Sunfrost 

5730 

484 

+1JB 

Bite 

16000 

512 

-5.1 

Adgar 

720 

4146 

-4J> 

Argamanr . 

7700 

349 

-72. 

DeftaGI 

4580 

981 

-6 J9 

Msquettel 

22800 

s.o.1 

-5 JO 

Eagle 1 

10270 

— 

-5.0 

PoIgatO.1 • 

8790 

773 

-as 

SchoalleHna 

13800 

279 

-3.5 

Rogosln 

3290 

1382 

-65 

Urdan 0.1 r 

10560 

388 

-8.7 

Is. Can Co. 1 

1080 

9763 

- 

Zion Cables 

2316 

1243 

+3.6 

Pecker Steel 

5580 

256 

+33 

El bit 3 r 

423000 

41 

-1.6 


Petrocbem. 
NecaChem. 
Frutarom 
Hadera Paper 
Central Trade 
Koorp 
Clal fnds. 


349 

3872 

9724 

188500 

6250 

5300000 

1580 


15959 

279 

197 

95 

768 

0 

11985 


- 10.1 

+5.0 

+5.0 

- 1.6 

-83 

-2.5 


Investment Companies 


IDB Dev. r 

3730 

5462 

-8.4 

Ellern 

2790 

3137 

-10.0 

Afikl 

Gahelet 

no trading 
1400 

205 

+3.7 

Israel Corp-1 

6662 

s.o.2 

-5.0 

Wotfson 1 r 

67000 

- 

+08 

Hapoalim Inv. 

4427 

e.o.1 

-5.0 

Leumi Invest. 

4858 

1735 

-10.0 

Discount Invest. 2333 

9232 

-2-9 

Mizrahi Invest 

13867 

269 

+10.0 

□al 10 

2565 

S.0.1 

-5.0' 

Landeco 0.1 

8200 

2 

— 

Pams 0.1 

10000 

693 

- 

Oil Exploration 

Paz Oil Expl. 10900 

220 

-5.9 

J.0£J- 

1205, 

1581 

- 
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Israel Money Markets March 16,1986 


SHEKEL INTEREST RATES 

PRIME BORROWING RATE: 1.25% per month 

Unlinked Deposit (Annual Rates) 



LAST UPDATED 

TAPAS 

PAKAM 7-DAY 

PAKAM 30-0 AY 

LEUMI 

15.3 

6-13% 

7-12% 

6 -12- % 

HAPOAUM 

133 

10 -12% 

11 -12% 

12-12.5% 

DISCOUNT 

13 3 

. 7-13% 

7-13% 

9-13 % 

MIZRAHI 

183 

12-19% 

12 -20% 

12-18 % 

FIRST INTL 

123 

&-l3% 

7-13% 

6-13 % 


Rates vary according to size of deposit. 

(Tapas: demand deposit paying daily interest 
Pakam: fixed-term deposit available from 7 to 59 days.) 

PATAH — FOREIGN CURRENCY DEPOSIT RATES (as of March 15) 



3-MONTHS 

6 -MONTHS 

12-MONTHS 

USD 

6.750 

6.750 

6.750 

STG 

10.625 

10350 

9.875 

DMK 

3.750 

3.750 

3.750 

SFR 

3350 

3.250 

3.125 

YEN 

3.875 

3.750 

3.625 


Rates vary according to sire ol deposit and are subject to change. 

SHEKEL FOREIGN EXCHANGE RATES 

CHEQUESAND 

COUNTRY 


U.SA 

GREAT BRITAIN 

GERMANY 

FRANCE 

HOLLAND 

SWITZERLAND 

SWEDEN 

NORWAY 

DENMARK 

FINLAND 

CANADA 

AUSTRALIA 

SOUTH AFRICA 

BELGIUM 

AUSTRIA 

ITALY 

JAPAN 

JORDAN 

EGYPT 


CURRENCY 


TRANSACTIONS 

BANKNOTES 

BANK OF ISRAEL 



Purchase. 

Sale 

Purchase, 

Sale 

Representative Rates 

DOLLAR 

1 

1.4768 

1.4952 

1.45 

1.52 

1.4669 

STERLING 

1 

2.1657 

2.1927 

2.12 

222 

2.1823 

MARK 

1 

0.6550 

0.6632 

0.64 

0.67 

0.6588 

FRANC 

1 

0.2128 

02154 

021 

0.22 

02141 

GULDEN 

1 

0.5799 

0.5872 

0.57 

0.60 

0.5834 

FRANC 

1 

0.7789 

0.7886 

0.76 

0.80 

0.7844 

KRONA 

1 

0.2046 

02072 

020 

021 

0.2062 

KRONE 

1 

0.2070 

0.2096 

0.20 

021 

02085 

KRONE 

1 

0.1769 

0.1791 

0.17 

0.18 

0.1783 

MARK 

1 

03886 

0.2922 

028 

0.30 

0.2807 

DOLLAR 

1 

1.0583 

1.0714 

1.04 

1.09 

1.0655 

DOLLAR 

1 

1.0397 

1.0526 

0.97 

1.07 

1.0475 

RAND 

1 

0.7443 

0.7536 

0.67 

0.74 

0.7494 

FRANC 

10 

0.3151 

03190 

021 

022 

0.3216 

SCHILLING 

10 

03309 

0.9426 

0.91 

0.96 

0.9390 

LIRE 

1000 

0.9621 

0.9741 

0.94 

1.00 

0.9677 

YEN 

100 

0.8374 

02479 

0.82 

026 

0.8433 

DINAR 

1 

—— 

— 

4.06 

4.32 

4.1485 

POUND 

1 

— 

— 

0.80 

024 

0.8898 
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European Financial Markets 

Precious Metals 


GOLD: 

SILVER: 

PLATINUM: 

PALLADIUM: 

FOREIGN CUR 

Forward Rates 


LONDON 

PARIS 

LONDON 

LONDON 

LONDON 


DEUTSCHE MARK 
POUND STERLING 
SWISS FRANC 
JAPANESE YEN 
FRENCH FRANC 
ITALIAN URA 
DUTCH GULDEN 
BELGIAN FRANC 
DANISH KRONE 
SJVFRICAN RAND 
EUROPEAN CURR. UNIT 
FINNISH MARK 
AUSTRALIAN DOLLAR 
NORWEGIAN KRONE 
Formula for determining forward rates: 
high/low leg. 220/210)—deduct from spot price, 
low/high leg. 2107220) — add to spot price. 


A.M. FIX 

347.60 

P.M. FIX 

348.00 

NOON FIX 

350.81 

ZURICH P.M. 

348.15 

FIX 

580.65 



P.M. 

410.00 



P.M. 

110.50 



tATES (London 

15.30GMT) 



SPOT 

3MTHS 

6MTHS 

12MTHS 

22625/35 

176/171 

330/320 

650/635 

1.4640/50 

153/149 

265/280 

450/440 

12005/25 

180/170 

345/330 

690/660 

176.60/80 

9Q/B5 

185/175 

380/360 

62525/75 

1000/1150 

1450/1800 

1800/2100 

1537.00/00 

365/385 

650/590 

1060/1120 

2.5480/10 

125/120 

245/235 

490/470 

46.25/35 

37/44 

48/56 

45/60 

82600/50 

-2Q/+30 

-4Q/+60 

-40/+160 

0.4950/80 

70/60 

100/85 

180/140 

0.9540/50 

53/48 

70/60 

100/85 

5.1070/90 

245/285 

350/400 

640/740 

0.7018/25 

122/1-18 

173/168 

317/311 

7.1400/50 

665/685 

1005/1025 

2000/2040 


ISRAELI STOCKSTraded in New York: 

NYSE and ASE 

Alliance 
Am Isr Pap 
Ampal 
Elscint 
EtzLavud 
Laser Inds 

Over the counter 


Last 

Prey. Close 

High 

Low 

Vol('OOs) 

2 V 4 

hlA 

2 % 

2 

15 

12 % 

12 % 

12 % 

12 % 

86 

2 % 

2 % 

2 % 

2 % 

170 

16% 

3% 

3% 

3% 

172 

16% 

13% 

16% 

16% 

236 

15% 

15% 

16 

15% 

264 



last 

bid 

ask 


last 

bid 

ask 

Bank Leumi 

-0 

20 % 

22 % 

Interpharm 

- 

5% 

8 % 

Elbit 

-0 

8 % 

8 % 

Optra tech 

10 % 

10 % 

11 

EClTei. 

7% 

B% 

7% 

Rada 

— 

10 % 

10 % 

Elron 

7% 

7% 

7% 

Sc it ax 

8 % 

7% 

8 % 

Fibronics 

14 

. 13% 

14 

Taro-vit 

- 

4% 

4% 

IDB Bank 

- 

48 

52 

Tavapharm 

- 

3% 

4% 

IIS 

4% 

4% 

4% 

SPI 

7% 

7% 

7% 


New York Financial Markets 

WALL STREET Closing Prices 


Dow Jones Indices 


NYSE Highest Volume 


IND 

1.792.74 

+39.03 

US STEEL 

23 

-% 

TRANS 

816.24 

+5.76 

IBM 

150% 

-% 

UTILS 

189.47 

+ 1.43 

ATT 

23% 

+% 

STOCKS 

706.50 

+ 11.19 

REYN IND 

42% 

+ 1 

NYSE COMP 

136.17 

+1.69 

STRAGETEC 

3% 

-1 

NAS DQ COMP 

371.83 

+1.48 

BRISTOL MY 

71% 

+2% 

S-P INDEX 

225.44 

+3.33 

AMCAPMGT 

21 % 

UNCH 

S-P COMPOSITE 

236.55 

+3.36 

EAST KODAK 

58% 

+1% 

AMEX INDEX 

267.81 

+0.68 

WESTN AIR 

11 % 

-% 

Statistics 

NYSE 

NASDAQ 

VOL 181,881,400 
VOL 140,058,000 

STOCKS UP 1,011 
STOCKS UP 1051 

EXXON 

DOWN 645 

DOWN 1020 

55 

+ % 


Comment 

WALL STREET STOCKS SHARPLY HIGHER AT CLOSE. 

NEW YORK, March 14. -The stock market lurched higher Friday, as a hard drop in February's producer price index helped top off 
one of the best weeks in the market’s history. 

The Dow Jones Industrial Average soared 39 points to a record 1793, ending its best one-week rise ever over 90 points. 
Secondary Issues ended the week on a more restrained, but, nonetheless, stronger note, as advances led declines by a 
throe-to-two margin on volume of 178.1 million shares. 


Israel tries to raise $500m. for Areas projects 


Abbreviations: 

S.O. sellers only b bearer 

but. buyers only r reg is tered 


Manufacturer with assets, dealing 
in design, production and export 
of jewelry,seeksan 

active partner 
ready to invest 
$500,000 

Please write to P.O.B, 26450, 

Tel Aviv 61263. 
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Leviathan Group offers 
MANAGED FUTURES ACCOUNTS 
to qualified investors. 

CF.T.C. licensed Commodity Trading Adviser. 

To arrange an appointment, call Mr. Gross, 

TeL 02-248979,02-248876, Migdal Hair, Suite 705, Jerusalem 


By JOSHUA BRILLIANT 
TEL AVIV. - Israel is seeking to 
raise close to $500m. for various 
West Bank and Gaza Strip develop¬ 
ment projects. These projects 
should help improve the territories' 
quality of life over the next five 
years, a senior military source told 
The Jerusalem Post yesterday. 

The coordinator of activities in the 
Administered territories, Shmuel 
Goren, flew to the U.S. yesterday 
for a fortnight's stay during which he 
will meet with UN and U.S. officials 
and with voluntary organizations 
which have been very active in the 


territories using mostly American 
money - the American Near East 
Refugee Association, the Commun¬ 
ity Development Foundation and 
the Catholic Relief Service. 

The project topping Goren's list-is 
the building of industrial parks. The 
money would go to levelling ground 
and providing electricity, water, 
sewage and other infrastructure for 
local entrepreneurs to develop. 

The source told The Post that the 
current situation in the territories 
was unhealthy, since half the Gaza 
Strip work-force and one out of 
three workers in the West Bank were 


employed in Israel proper. 

One officer said he had asked an 
entrepreneur in Gaza why he was 
not enlarging his business - and had 
been told there was no space. Thus, 
the officer continued, the plan is to 
provide facilities for expansion. 

A second set of proposals is de¬ 
signed to help local authorities 
launch various projects. For exam¬ 
ple, one plan would enable the Nab¬ 
lus municipality to improve sewage 
facilities. 

The military source told The Post 
that Israel lacked the funds to launch 
such projects. 
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Vacuum of authority 


THE CABINET met yesterday morning, as it customarily does 
on Sundays, with Premier Shimon Peres, just returned from 
Olof Palme s funeral, back in the chair. Fiscal matters were 
taken up. and the ministers agreed that previous budget¬ 
slashing decisions should be carried out. The national unity ; 
government, it seemed, was carrying on, unaffected by the 
sordid events at the unfinished Herut convention last week. 

But it only seemed so. The facade of normality could be 
maintained for a while even as some go-between was attemp¬ 
ting to arrange a truce between Herat’s chief rivals, Menacbem 
Begin s preferred successor Yitzhak Shamir and the pretender 
to the. throne. David Levy. The news last night was that Mr. 
Levy s friend-of-convenience, Mr. Ariel Sharon, was volun¬ 
teering his services for the purpose, in the obvious hope of 
cutting a pound of flesh for himself from Herat’s current 
predicament. 

A mere truce, allowing the contenders to, at least, speak to 
one another again, would not, however, resolve the underlying 
issue, which is who is to lead Herat now and in the forseeable 
future. If the present government is to survive, and the rotation 
to take effect, that issue can only be settled one way: by the 
Herut convention getting without delay back into session to 
elect a new central committee, and by the central committee 
choosing Mr. Shamir the party chairman. 

Failure to do so would undermine the coalition agreement 
between the Likud and the Alignment, which is based on the 
premise that Mr. Shamir and Mr. Peres will both retain 
leadership of their respective parties, Herat and Labour, 
before and through the rotation. 

Plainly, Mr. Levy does not care a hoot for the rotation if it 
interferes with his bid for the takeover of Herat. He might 
presumably have dropped his open challenge to Mr. Shamir’s 
leadership if the vice premier agreed to serve as a mere 
figurehead, dancing to the Levy fiddle and readying the ground 
for the supposedly inevitable ascendancy of the deputy pre¬ 
mier. But Mr. Shamir would play no such role, and Mr. Peres 
would doubtless have refused to partake in any such farce if he 

To bar the prompt dissolution of the current partnership 
between the nation’s two major parties, Mr. Levy's challenge 
must be turned back. And decisively. 

Admittedly, Herut has a problem on its hands. Mr. Levy 
claims that he - together with Mr. Sharon - commands a 
majority in the party. This claim need not necessarily be taken 
more seriously than Mr. Levy’s brazen pretence, that the 
bare-knuckled rioting by his followers last week had been 
deliberately provoked by the Shamir people, who then crowed 
over their success in turning the convention into a shambles. 
Still. Mr. Levy just may be right that over half the convention 
sided with him: the trouble is that the claim cannot be tested 
except by the ballot, and the convention blew up over who was 
entitled to take part in the balloting. 

In the meantime, there is a vacuum of authority within 
Herat. This vacuum was not created,' as Mr. Levy contends, 
when the convention opened, but it did result from the 
convention's failure to settle the matter of succession one way 
or another. 

This should be considered intolerable by Mr. Shamir, which 
is why it is odd that he should be pushing for the recall of the 
convention not at once but close to the dare of the rotation. It 
must surely be intolerable to Mr. Peres. The premier is entitled 
to know as far in advance as possible who is to be Herat's 
effective leader: the man to whom he had formally agreed to 
rotate the premiership, or a weird duo made up of the country’s 
leading ethnic-populist demagogue and the hero of Sabra and 
Shatilla. 

If it is the latter - if Herat’s face should be Gaston Malka’s 
and not Meir Shitrit's - then it is time to call it all quits. 
Normality can go so far, and no further. 


Jerusalem and Warsaw 


THE POLISH government would acknowledge no political 
significance whatever in the visit to three Polish cities, which 
started in Warsaw last week to thunderous applause, by the 
Bat-Dor dance company, nor in the scheduled tour of three 
Polish cities by the Israel Philharmonic under Zubin Mehta 
next month, if he should succeed in turning the IPO’s Rubin¬ 
stein Piano Competition duties over to the Jerusalem Sym¬ 
phony. . . , 

This is just as well, although the two countries did in fact last 
October sign .a cultural and diplomatic visa officer exchange 
pact. The Israel government for its part did not go out of its way 
to play up the earlier visits here by the Warsaw Opera Group 
and by the Tadeusz Kantor theatre company. It did not need to: 
it was easy enough to see that the role that ping-pong had 
played in signalling the diplomatic thaw between Washington 
and Peking in its time might, in the case of Jerusalem and 
Warsaw, best be undertaken through the performing arts. 

Needless to say, Poles to Israelis are not exactly what 
Chinese were to Americans: here the past, much of it painful 
beyond measure, blends into the beckoning future. The 
Bat-Dor dancers recited Kaddish at a memorial in Treblinka. 
and the Philharmonic musicians are scheduled to perform it at 
Oswiecim (Auschwitz). 

The resumption of formal diplomatic ties, which were 
severed by the Poles, as by all East Europeans save the 
Romanians, at the end of the 1967 Six-Day War, will doubtless 
take time, and will only be done in conjunction with other 
Soviet Bloc members. But a useful beginning has been made. 


SHARON 


(Continued from Page One) 

The sources said Shamir would try to 
do this even if it cost him the pre¬ 
miership under the rotation agree¬ 
ment. 

Sharon’s talk with Shamir was 
reportedly business-like, with the 
two discussing possible solutions. 
Sharon maintained that it would be 
possible to reconvene a special ses¬ 
sion of the part)' convention for a few 
hours - no more than half a normal 
work day. Before that, the sides 
would apportion all positions of 
power, so there would be no strife at 
the convention. 


All 2.000 delegates would auto¬ 
matically constitute the new central 
committee, according to Sharon’s 
plan. This is what the Shamir side 
proposed at the convention before 
its breakup. Bur from what sources 
in the Sharon faction report, Sharon 
is still bent on his pound of flesh. He 
wants the party chairman’s role split 
up. and proposes that he be named 
chairman of the executive, a post 
hitherto held by the party chairman. 
For Levy. Sharon envisions the title 
and role of central committee chair¬ 
man. 


Sources in the Shamir faction told 


Messianic politics 


THERE ARE two basic concepts of 
politics, one rooted in Aristotle's 
teachings on the art of conducting 
the affairs of states (of the'polis, the 
ancient Greek city-state) and one 
based on the Machiavellian 
approach justifying all means for 
asserting power. The first, in its 
democratic interpretation, aims to 
guide governments in consideration 
of the interests of their people. The 
second is used by tyrants or radicals 
of the left or right to subordinate 
their own societies and frequently 
foreign ones and to realize their 
ideological, expansive or egocentric 
designs. Because of its aggressive 
nature, the second system encoun¬ 
ters opposition, usually resulting in 
suffering and misfortune for all par¬ 
ties and the fall of its frequently 
crazy leaders. 

Sometimes this develops a mes¬ 
sianic orientation, involving a break 
from the original faith and a com¬ 
plete divorce from reality. Histo¬ 
rians and political scientists have 
noted recently that Polish and Jew¬ 
ish history abound in facts illustrat¬ 
ing such developments. The Polish 
romantic rebels of 1774, 1831 and 
1863 were inspired by the belief that 
their struggle for national liberty was 
a contribution to the freedom of 
Europe and world justice. Their doc¬ 
trine was reminiscent of the ancient 
Gnostics and Middle Age messian- 
ists, but also included tenets of Karl 
Marx. They totally disregarded any 
rational appraisal of the situation 
and ended up increasing the tsarist 
oppression, with many of them going 
either to the gallows or being de¬ 
ported to Siberia. 

The rising in Warsaw in 1944 
aimed not only to fight the Nazis 
before they were defeat by the 
allies, but also to demonstrate hero¬ 
ism and to prevent the Red Army's 
domination of the Polish capital. 
Actually, it caused its rutn, the im¬ 
prisonment of the surviving insur¬ 
gents, and the death and deportation 
to concentration camps of the bulk 
of the civil population. It also added 
to the argument for the need to 
include the country in the Soviet 
zone of influence. 


MARIAN MUSHKAT 


stand at Massada and other defeats. 
The false Jewish roessiahs finally 
broke with their community; the 
followers of Sabbataism and Frank- 
ism converted to Islam and to Christ¬ 
ianity, respectively. 

No wonder that the Likud, under 
the Begin government, decided to 
give up in practice the programmes 
of building at once the “Greater 
Israel” and, so as not to risk the 
danger of isolation and a new war, 
signed the Camp David agreement. 
This document established Israel’s 
commitment to respect the legiti¬ 
mate rights of the Palestinians and to 
administer the West Bank and Gaza 
as territories whose sovereign status 
will be decided after a transition 
period of five years (not only by 
Israelis and Palestinians, but Egypt 
and Jordan as well, and in such a 
form that will not be vetoed by the 
Palestinians}. 

True, with Begin's departure the 
Likud again declared its attachment 
to the “Greater Israel” ideology and 
backed the extremists of Tehiya, 
Gush Emunim and various religious 
semi-messianic groupings and racist 
tendencies, pressing even to pardon 
the Jewish terrorist underground. 
However, with its participation in the- 
coalition government under 
Labour's Peres, it undertook to re¬ 
frain from any pressure to change 
the present situation. The Likud 
accordingly vetoed a recent Tehiya 
proposal to annex the West Bank 
and Gaza, of course also mindful of 
the need to ensure the rotation of the 
post of prime minister. 


JEWISH TRADITION usually con¬ 
demned those responsible for suicid¬ 
al policies, no matter how heroic and 
only under the impact of 19th cen¬ 
tury Polish romanticism and mes- 
sianism L did we begin to idealize the 


THE Likud is still strongly attached 
to its ideological opposition to a 
territorial compromise and to effec¬ 
tive peace negotiations. It continues 
to press for the building of settle¬ 
ments in (he territories, a policy that 
drains resources indispensable for 
aiding farms in Galilee and the 
Negev and relieving growing unem¬ 
ployment in development towns. It 
also frequently indulges in provoca¬ 
tive declarations and deeds, such as 
the visit of Likud parliamentarians 
to the Temple Mount in January, 
which sparked a riot. 

The Likud has no doubts as to the 
rationality of such a policy, even 
disregarding the threats of Moslem 


fanatics calling for a jihad, a holy war 
against Jews, or the warnings of 
Jewish and non-Jewish friends 
abroad on whom we have to rely for 
our economic recovery, political 
support and security.. 

We mentioned the Polish influ¬ 
ence on Jewish extremist thinking. 
While Solidarity, the contemporary 
Polish movement for peaceful re¬ 
form, decided to risk being outlawed 
rather than invite foreign interven¬ 
tion and bloodshed, the Likud seems 
to draw its inspiration neither from 
this rational wing of Polish political 
life nor from its ’‘positivist" orienta¬ 
tion. The - latter called for streng¬ 
thening, above all, the economic and 
cultural infrastructure and arriving 
at an understanding with the neigh¬ 
bours as a condition of national 
security and freedom. It disregards 
even the closely identified national¬ 
ist camp; not because it is anti- 
Semitic, but for the sake of rational 
reasoning. 

A leader of pre-World War II 
Poland, Roman Dmowski, said of 
political adventurism that. 
“Everyone is entitled to risk 
all that belongs to him, his 
property and even life. However, 
nobody - neither an individul nor 
any organization or an entire genera¬ 
tion - is allowed to endanger the 
existence of a nation by political 
risks. It is not the property of any 
man or party. It is a link in a chain of 
many generations, all those who 
were and who will be. A man who is 
pushing the nation to risky deeds for 
her existence, is like a gambler who 
sits at the green table with another's 
money." 

Politics is not mysticism or a game 
played to win without regard to the 
price of the contest or even what it 
means to win or to Lose. Success in 
politics depends not on declarations, 
beliefs, abstract ideals, religious and 
historical symbols, messianic or 
other irrational orientations, tactics 
of all or nothing - or what mean 
practically nothing. It is determined 
by the ability to produce results 
favourable to the people, first and 
foremost, of wellbeing and peace; 
fostering human freedom and thus 
incompatible with the subjugation of 
or discrimination against others, and 
ref rainin g from acts which revolt 
even the best of friends. 

Prof. Mushkat heads the Tel Aviv- 
based Institute for the Study of Interna¬ 
tional Affairs. 


Unity as the last resort 


THE ANNOUNCEMENT of Mario 
Soares's election as president of Por¬ 
tugal was well received by socialists 
in Israel and Europe. Soares will 
have a balancing effect on the 
centre-right government creating a 
national unity situation in Lisbon. 
Portugal's parliament has no domi¬ 
nant party: hence the necessity for a 
centre-right coalition. 

In order to maintain Portugal’s 
democratic character, the socialists 
and the centre-right will be compel¬ 
led to join forces. 

In the near future, elections to the 
French National Assembly will take 
place. National surveys are predict¬ 
ing a victory for the right. The social¬ 
ists currently in power have im¬ 
plemented various reforms in the 
electoral system, focusing on prop¬ 
ortional elections, with the hope of 
preserving the socialist majority. It 
appears, however, that even this 
measure will not prove effective. 

The Fifth Republic, therefore, is 
bound to enter some kind of national 
unity arrangement, when the left 
(represented by President Francois 
Mitterrand) and the right (repre¬ 
sented by the government and the 
parliamentary majority) start 
cooperating with each other. 

The broad governments of both 
Belgium and Italy include elements 
of the centre-left and moderate 
right. Israel's government is also 
based on national unity, and even if 
this government proves unsuccess¬ 
ful, it is reasonable to assume that it 
will be replaced by a new unity 
arrangement. 


SHE V AH WEISS 


THE AFOREMENTIONED cases 
of national unity were oot pre¬ 
planned. They were bora of political 
necessity. This "unity" arrangement 
is not imbued with the spirit of unity, 
nor does it smooth over the existing 
tension between the right and the 
left. 

Generally speaking, a national un¬ 
ity government is created when there 
is simply no viable alternative and 
when election results have drawn the 
political system into a web of com¬ 
plications. These programmes of un- 
• ity are by and large adopted by 
fractured countries bearing 
messianic-political temperaments. 

When the fear of true voter unity 
and part)’ unity manifests itself at the 
ballot box. judging from the dis¬ 
tribution of votes among a variety of 
parties, society is consequently 
drawn into "unity;’’ not of its own 
volition, but through the govern¬ 
ment. Such is the situation in Israel, 
and it is likely to persist after the 
elections to the I2th Knesset.. 

The dogmatic democrats as well as 
the socialists tend to view democracy 
as a government on a clear path, 
confronted by a fighting opposition. 
They constantly seek a stormy par¬ 
liament. as hot and bubbly as lava. 

This uncompromising approach 
often lures politicians into heavily 
spiced exchanges on the parliament 
floor. It is their custom to employ 
such cliches as “alternative," “stick¬ 
ing to principles." and others which 


The Post they would under no cir¬ 
cumstances agree to such a splitting 
of the party chairman's title and 
functions, since it would leave the 
position devoid of any real power 
and make Shamir a mere figurehead. 

Shamir promised Sharon an early 
reply. Sharon is expected to con¬ 
tinue shuttling between Levy and 
Shamir, until the two are in a mood 
for direct talks. 

Shamir yesterday called for a 
cease-fire, urging that no one issue 
any statements or engage in any 
polemics for a few days to improve 
the atmosphere. 

But before the cease-fire went into 
effect, Levy warned that he would go 
to court to force an immediate 
second convention session, without 
any prior accommodation between the 
sides. But as a sign of good-will, he 
later cancelled a planned TV inter¬ 
view. 

Party legal adviser Isser Lubotzky 
meanwhile ruled yesterday that all 
party institutions and office holders 
continue in power, contrary to 
Levy’s assertion. He explained’that 
the convention bad not really ended; 
its continuation had only been post¬ 
poned, thus leaving all party forums 
in operation. 


AACI IS THE WRONG FORUM 


Ideology Isn’t Our Business 
Aliya and Klita Are 

★ We object to the use of our organization to express divisive 
ideological positions. Let’s stick to our common purpose: Aliya 


and Klita. 


Concerned AACI Members 


We’ll carry your car FREE OF CHARGE 
HAIFA — VENICE 
on board our cruise ship 

ATALANTE 

March, April, May 

Call your travel agent or Malohi's Shipping Agencies Ltd. 

76 Dixengoff street, Tel Aviv, TeL 290096 


Daily bus 

S2S - HO* - One way 

S40 - S30* - Td Avir - Cairo - Td Art* 

S73 - $63*- Tel Avir -Cairo - Td Avfv 
+ 3 nlghf* on RB. b**b 

S79-S69*-4dajs/3nicMs°ii B -B 

bads - panoramic fodr 

$125 - 4 / 3 nights «a taU board - 

2 days of foarioK in Cairo, Ghat 
Pyramids 

$320- Sdaji/7irittoM half bowl 

basis. Tooringfa Cairo, 
LnnrifldAimMRU 

holdstaupper Egypt 
AD the tours are available in deluxe 
hotel* 


hotel reich | Rent-A-Car 

BEIT HAKEREM JERUSALEM I IIUIII I ■ UUI 



SPECIAL OFFER FOR students 


Special rates 
for tourists only: 

Double $18p.p. 

S = Single $26 

~ ind. full Israeli breakfast 
Central heating 
Strictly Kosher 


Tel. 02-523121 


FOR TOURISTS: 

™*$ 4 S! 

All care new. Pick up and delivery free. 

TAM1R, Rent-a-Car 

i Klkar Ha'atzmaut. Netanya. TeL 053- 


QURO&BACK +3 NIGHTS 
HOTEL LOTUS **(TOWN CENTER) 304 


Dollar rates for tourists. 

Weekend reduction or Youth Fare 


8 Klkar Ha'atzmaut, Ne 
31831 (day) 053-25763 (l 


Tel Aviv: -M2 Hay a: It on Si. (05) 22.1372 
(03) 230651. 22Llnt'3, 225(317 
■k'ru'jlem: 2. S-n*Sira S: (01) 24(1555 
Tihvnav. (ljf-71 20330, 20550 
Haifa: (fU) 335932 


Galilee Tours 
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To the Editor of The Jerusalem Post 

Sir, - Your correspondents have 
quoted me as saying that “the huge 
interest rates set by the Bank of 
Israel almost caused the govern¬ 
ment’s economic programme to 
fail.’* 

To my mind, there has never been 
any danger that the high interest 
rates would endanger the economic 
plan of the government. High in¬ 
terest rates are quite mandatory in 
any stabilization plan after a period 
of'severe inflation. The monetary 
policy of the Bank of Israel has 
complemented the economic prog¬ 
ramme of the government as the 
results clearly show. 

I said in the interview that the 
interest rates set by the Bank of 
Israel were based on an assumption 


INTEREST RATES 

saiem Post of the public’s expectations regard- 
idents have inflation. After the fact, it turned 
it “the huge OI ^ that the real interest rafts In 
ie Bank of some months were rather high. 
he govern- At the same time. I recall that, 
gramme to over t he last year, there were some 
months in which real interest rates 
i never been were not only low — they were nega- 
igh interest tive. Negative or even very low UK 
ie economic terest rates could really be a danger 
t. High in- to the success of the economic prog- 

andatory in ram me. 

ter a period In summary. I think the monetwy. 
e monetary policy ofthe Bank of Israel, especiaL 
Israel has ly in the first two sensitive month&of 
iomic prog- the economic programme, should he 
tent as the highly praised. 

EMMANUEL SHARON, 
!W that the Director-General, 

ie Bank of Ministry of Finance 

assumption Jerusalem. 


SEXUAL THERAPY 


have found their way into the jargon 
of socialism, radical liberalism and 
piercingpatriotism. 

IT SEEMS as if democracy, espe¬ 
cially that based on broad consensus 
characteristic of the welfare state, 
finds borders 'and political distinc¬ 
tions within it blurred in order to 
uphold unity. 

The dogmatic ideologues among 
us find themselves gravitating to¬ 
wards an unbridgeable gap, which 
could lead us to dictatorship. They 
all share a common yearning: to 
build a new world upon the ruins of 
the old one; to experience a national 
renaissance. 

The opposing ideologues are so 
different from one another, yet so 
alike, and as they battle one another, 
they are actually nurturing each 
other's growth. Sophisticated usage 
of the media is employed, and natu¬ 
ral human attraction to duels and 
confrontations is exploited. They 
crave confrontation as deeply as they 
despise compromise. 

Yet, parliamentary and public 
cooperative activity is conducted by 
the opposing sides, as they protect 
the democratic mechanisms which 
allow the continued growth of vola¬ 
tile dispute. Indeed, their par¬ 
liamentary behaviour is nearly iden¬ 
tical. 

It is quite possible therefore, that 
the European and even Israeli mod¬ 
els of “national unity" constitute a 
reactionary force against extremist 
aspirations to block any bridge of 
understanding. 

The writer is a Labour MK. 


To the Editor of The Jerusalem Post 

Sir, - Esther Hecht’s article of 
February 28. “No body's perfect,” 
was an informative article for a mod- ' 
era population, willing to learn and 
progress, willing to accept and im- • 
plement new dynamic creativities, 
techniques and concepts of therapy. 
The article portrayed that very mes¬ 
sage both to female and male com¬ 
munities. 

However, as a professional col¬ 
league, I fail to understand: if The 
Jerusalem Post is prepared to take 
journalistic liberties in publishing 
such a sensitive article about a 
known private concern, for the 


awareness and interest of its read¬ 
ership. then how helpful is that 
awareness if The Post does not make 
available the means for that yfcty 
readership to contact those who pro¬ 
vide that service for human advance¬ 
ment and betterment? 

HARRIET VOGEL. Director 
Family Therapy Centre at Ra’anana i 
Netanya. 


Anyone interested in more in¬ 
formation on the subject may write 
to Women’s Group. P.O.B. 8014, 
Jerusalem. Please include your tele¬ 
phone number and one of the iber ; 
apists will call. - Ed. J.P. 


HELP! 


To die Editor of The Jerusalem Post 
Sir, - As a relatively new subscri¬ 
ber to The Post and an American 
who sometimes has trouble with the 
English language in itself, may l 
suggest that you publish a glossary of 
often-used Hebrew words that infil¬ 
trate your fine publication. 

I finally figured out what "aliya” 
was after associating surrounding 
words, but what is "shesh-besh?" It 
sounds like what a cow does in your 
favourite path. “Mishtara" is what 
the maid yelled in “Gone with the 
Wind." “redacteur” sounds ama¬ 
zingly like a cancerous computer 


chip, and “toostoosim" sounds a lot 
like a catch-phrase for what goes on 
on the second floor of Al's Bar and 
Grill in Jackson, Mississippi, on a 
Saturday night. 

HELP!!! 

RICK SNIDER 

Cut Off, Louisiana. 

Shesb-besh is backgammon, rnfeb- 
tara is police, redacteur is editor (in 
French) and toostoosim are motor- 
scooters. The idea of a glossary is not 
practicable for various reasons, but 
we will try to explain any Hebrew 
words we use where the meaning is 
not clear from the context. - Ed. J J\ 
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Real Teak 

Shomrat Hazarea fumitiue is 
made of real, quality teak, it 
doesn't shrink w swell. Because 
it's property seasoned. And 
trim's why it's so rugged, why It 
lasts so wefl, and why it looks so 






sill! 
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25%-35% discount 
On dinettes, bedrooms, buffets, 
was systems and salon comers. 

* Discount on cash payments. 4 
monthly payments possible. 
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